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CHAPTER I 
ENTER SOME PERSONS OF IMPORTANCE 

¥T was characteristic of Bantry that even then he 
^ did not doubt his luck. And as he sat alone at 
a small round table in the cafe of the Hotel de Vista 
Alegre and sipped his muddy Mexican coffee he re- 
viewed the events that had brought him to Morelos 
and he wondered curiously whither the versatile 
goddess Chance would next lead him. 

A week before, Bantry had been half -owner of a 
flourishing coffee plantation ; and now, except for the 
few hundred pesos in gold which weighed down his 
money-belt and occasioned him decided discomfort 
in the region of his waist-line, he found himself in 
the predicament of thousands of other nationals to 
whom the war had brought disaster. 

To Bantry's mind, as he looked idly about him, 
the Vista Alegre — the Hotel of the Joyful View — 
laid itself open to prosecution on the ground of gross 
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10 The Trail of the Waving Palm 

and willful misrepresentatioiL Across the narrow, 
cobble stone street a dirty meat-market, with its 
wares hung out for the attraction impartially of cus- 
tomers and of flies alike, divided the honors of the 
prospect with a particularly evil-smelling smithy. 
It was mid-afternoon, and the hot breeze which now 
and then came through the hotels windows bore to 
the nostrils of its fastidious guest a variegated and 
most villainous odor. Bantry's nose wrinkled; and 
in desperation he raised his cup and drained its 
thick, sweet contents to the last drop. 

CoflFee ! He wondered that he had any taste left 
for the stuff, after the bitter experience of the week 
just past 

" It's your greatest failin', my lad," Bantry re- 
marked to himself, "that you can't take things to 
heart." And he sighed at his inability to extract 
from his financial ruin the solace of melancholy retro- 
spect which would have soothed most men. There 
was Whitman — his erstwhile partner. He had not 
the slightest doubt that Whitman was at that very 
moment maudlin in Vera Cruz and pouring forth 
the story of his hard luck into the ear of every 
stranger who would drink with him. Whitman was 
leaving Mexico — sensible chap! And Bantry 
sighed again as he pictured the fellow during the 
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next few days borne into the cool North by a Ward 
liner, with every turn of the screws bringing him 
nearer to the trim shores of New York harbor. 

But much as he envied Whitman, such a move was 
impossible for Bantry. In the first place, Bantry 
was too much the Irishman to retreat under fire. 
And in the second place, he could no more cast his 
lot north of the Tropic of Cancer than the royal 
palm can pull up its roots and transplant itself along- 
side the pine. 

" I'm a Jamaican,^' he was wont to answer when 
questioned as to his nationality ; " just a poor devil 
of a British object, as the English like to call us 
Colonials. But I don't claim to be British, or Irish, 
or anything at all but Jamaican, sir — Jamaican and 
proud I am of it ! " 

Bantry's grandfather was a well-bom Irishman — 
a younger son who had settled in Kingston when a 
mere lad and lived and died in the land of his adop- 
tion. The grandson, christened Valentine after the 
old gentleman, had inherited, along with the name 
and a touch of brogue, an adventurous and dare-devil 
spirit which during the scant thirty years of his life 
had led him with varying fortunes into divers rest- 
less sub-tropical countries — Haiti, Cuba, Colombia, 
Costa Eica, and lastly, Mexico. Cattle-raising, rail- 
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roading, mining, sugar-planting, coffee-growing — he 
had found in all those pursuits a man's work to be 
done, — nay, more than that, well-nigh Herculean 
tasks to be accomplished during the parlous periods 
of revolution which inevitably embroil those hot- 
headed races that live beneath the southern sun. 

A bell clanged in the street outside and in another 
moment a scrubby horse, driven by a big-hatted Mexi- 
can, clattered over the uneven pavement and drew a 
coach up to the door of the hotel. Bantry, watching 
carelessly, saw its occupants alight and enter the 
hostelry. There were three in the party — two men 
and a young woman — evidently Americans. The 
girl struck Bantry as being uncommonly pretty. 

It was only a few minutes before the men — minus 
their attractive companion — gravitated to one of 
the cafe tables. Bantry's back was turned toward 
them and he did not see them. But he heard one of 
the newcomers order something of the waiter — 
heard him ask if there were any ice in the place; 
and Bantry smiled when the man swore heartily. 
He had made the same inquiry himself upon his 
arrival two days previously; and despite his amuse- 
ment he could sympathize with the disappointed 
stranger. He could sympathize with him deeply, 
because he had spent forty-eight hours under the 
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roof of the wretched inn and he knew that it offered 
worse hardships to be endured than luke-warm beer. 

'' Mozol" Bantry himself was calling the waiter 
now. " A package of cigarettes ! " Half-turning in 
his chair as he spoke to the slovenly boy, he was con- 
scious that one of the two men gave an exclamation 
of surprise and rose from his seat. 

" Bantry, by the gods 1 " And in another instant 
a paw descended upon his shoulder in a bear-like pat 
and his own hand was being pumped up and down 
by a beaming person in white linen. 

" Mr. Caton — is it yourself ? " Bantry cried with 
delight. " And what brings you to this spot, when 
there are so many fine places on the earth ? *' 

" My good angel must have sent me, my boy," the 
older man said, " knowing that you were here. In- 
cidentally, I^m on my way North, having made a 
hurried trip to Mexico City to look after some busi- 
ness matters. • . . But come over and join us,'' he 
continued, drawing Bantry to the table where his 
companion still sat. " This is Mr. Thome — one of 
my best friends — who owns a sugar factory fifty 
miles down the line near La Ceiba," Caton explained. 
" Mr. Bantry,'' he said, waving that gentleman to a 
chair, " is an old employe of mine — and the best I 
ever had. The only thing I have against him is that 
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he wouldnH continue working for me for the rest of 
his days.'' 

Bantry laughed. 

" Tut, tut, man 1 '' he exclaimed. ^' Come, now — 
'twas the best thing I ever did for you, to rid you 
of a good-for-nothing beggar. And by the same 
token, the worst trick I ever played myself." 

" How's that ? " Caton inquired. " Isn't the coffee 
business good? The market's high now, I'm told." 

" High or low, it's all the same to me, Mr. Caton," 
Bantry said. " The war has put me out of the run- 
ning. It was this way — 'twas only a week ago — 
I'd gone up to Santa Lucia at the time, looking for 
hands, and while I was away a band of hungry tn- 
surrectos came along and made a requisition on my 
partner. Whitman, for supplies out of our store. 
Offered their I. O. TJ. in return, which Whitman 
considered a joke. So he sent 'em away, with their 
bellies flappin' against their backbones. 

" They came back that night and there was hell 
a-poppin'. The beggars broke into the store and 
gorged themselves. Had the feed of their lives. 
And feelin' particularly happy then, they celebrated 
by setting fire to our buildings. But that's not the 
worst they did. Before they left they hacked our 
coffee-trees into kindling-wood with their machetes/^ 
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Thome gave a commiseratiiig whistle, while 
Bantry's ex-employer shook his head in sympathetic 
understanding. 

" Put a crimp in you, eh ? ^' Caton inquired. 

" Two years' work gone to the devil, together with 
ahnost every penny I had — everything, in fact, ex- 
cept what coin I happened to have on me.'' 

" Too bad, my boy 1 " Caton said. " But you 
know you can always look to me to help you out of 
a tight place; and if you need money you've only to 
say the word." 

" Thank you, sir," Bantry said, and there was a 
quick look of gratitude in his eyes. " I've enough 
to tide me over. I'm not worryin'. But only think 
of the fun I might have had with the good money 
that's gone! It always burnt my pocket, when I 
was savin' it And I've only myself to blame be- 
cause I put it to such poor use. . . . Well — to- 
morrow I'll move on to San Pedro. Roberts may 
have a place for me in tiie mine there." 

" That's the talk, lad ! " Caton cried. " Never say 
diel I'll bet on you, every time. ... I wondered 
when I heard your voice just now what you were 
doing in this Qod-forsaken hole." 

" To tell the truth, Mr. Caton," Bantry answered 
with a smile, " it's not of my own volition that I'm 
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here today. I arrived two days ago expecting to 
stay the night and take the train for San Pedro the 
next morning. And since the remains of my ward- 
robe were in a most deplorable condition I sent my 
wash out to a lavandera, to be delivered in time for 
me to catch the 10:50 train the following day. It 
came back — all but a suit of white flannels that I'm 
particularly proud of, and of which I'd cautioned the 
woman to be carefuL Inquiry disclosed the fact 
that the lady was waiting for rain before she washed 
the flannels, being fearful lest they might shrink if 
she used well-water. Waiting for rain — and here 
we are in the midst of the dry season, and not a drop 
of water likely to fall for ten weeks at the earliest ! 
Serves me right for thinking — after living as long 
as I have among these beggars — that I could have 
any job done on time," he added, joining in the 
laughter that greeted his explanation. " Unless I'm 
mistaken, here come my indispensables now," Bantry 
exclaimed, as a ragged boy carrying a calico bag 
sauntered past the grilled window near which they 
sat. 

'^ Chico!*' he called; and in response to his sum- 
mons, the washer-woman's emissary entered the cafe. 
Approaching the table of the three gringos he 
dropped his burden upon the floor, and pushing his 
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battered straw sombrero off his head with one hand 
he caught it deftly with the other midway in its f alL 
Young Mexico, as well as old, believes in allowing 
gravity to perform all labor possible. 

Bantry had jessed correctly. The missing gar- 
xnents ^d reli to their o^mer. And giv^^e 
boy some silver, Bantry sent him away. 

" This means that I'm surely leaving to-morrow," 
he remarked. 

"Look here — ^^ Caton said abruptly, glancing 
from Bantry to his friend Thome — ^^ you two ought 
to get together. I don't know why I didn't think of 
it before. It's providential — your meeting like 
this. Here's Thome, at his wits' end to find the 
right man to take charge of his sugar estate — and 
here's Bantry, the very man for the berth, looking for 
a job." 

At Caton's enthusiastic suggestion Thome bright- 
ened visibly. His air of preoccupation gave way at 
once to an expression of lively interest. 

" What experience have you had t " he inquired of 
Bantry, 

" I was five years with the Nipe Bay Company in 
Cuba," Bantry told him. 

"Don't you worry about his experience," Caton 
interrupted. "Bantry knows the Mexicans. He's 
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simpatico. He understands 'em and they like him; 
and we all know that that's more than can be said of 
one Americano in ten thousand. He's the man 
you've been looking for; and take my word for it, 
Loring, if he can't get your outfit out of the pickle 
you're in the thing can't be done, short of getting the 
United States Army to help you," 

" What's your trouble ? " Bantry asked Thome. 

" The usual thing," Thome replied. " First the 
Constitucionalistas levy on us ; and then the Federals 
take their turn. So they get us going and coming. 
We don't dare send either side away empty-handed, 
for fear we'd be paid off the way you people were. 
Why, man ! there's a stack of I. O. TJ's. in our office 
from both factions big enough to start a paper fac- 
tory. That's all they're good for, too — because 
they'll never be worth anything except as so much 
old paper." 

Bantry nodded. 

" I know," he said. " Every foreign enterprise is 
up* against the same game. And it's a hard one to 
beat, Mr. Thome. Personally, I'd rather accept the 
I. O. IPs. of the beggars — for as much as possible 
— and give 'em as little as they'll take in return. 
Whitman showed poor judgment — but there's no 
sense in crying over spilled ndlk." 
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" It wasn't so bad," Thome continued, " when we 
were earning a profit We could afford to be bled 
then. But now it's impossible to 8hip anything out 
of the country and as a result the sugar is piling up 
in our warehouse and the Lord knows if we'll ever be 
able to turn it into money. But we're robbed right 
and left just the same. Hardly a fortnight goes by 
that we're not called on to contribute to one cause or 
the other. The situation's becoming serious. The 
question is, whether it's best to hang on as long as 
possible and submit to the outrages, in the hope that 
the war will end before a great while, or to chuck the 
whole game — pull out of the country and stay out, 
until things are quiet again. ... I hate the thought 
of quitting; but I'm tempted to, sometimes. And 
then I see in my mind's eye a picture of what the 
place would be like when we came back to it : build- 
ings burned, machinery wrecked, tracks torn up, cane- 
fields a tangle of weeds — and I decide to hang on a 
while longer." 

" Are you managing the place yourself ? " Bantry 
asked. 

" Yes — and no," Thome replied. " My old ad- 
ministrador left a year ago and I put my civil en- 
gineer in temporary charge — a chap named von 
Brincken. He's a Dane — has lived a long time in 
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Mexico, and though he^s hardly a sugar expert, he 
was the best man I could find at the time. But he 
doesn't seem able to cope with the present crisis — 
perhaps it's too much to expect of anybody. Any- 
how, he's so helpless in standing off the enormous de- 
mands on us that I've decided I must try someone 
else. The situation became so desperate that I came 
down from New York myself two months ago. But 
I ought not to be here — I've other affairs at home 
that I'm neglecting at this very minute. And then 

— my daughter insisted on coming with me. I ob- 
jected. But she has a habit of getting her own way; 
so she's here with me. But I shall not draw a free 
breath until she's safe outside of Mexico. Yet here 
I am and here I must stay until I'm satisfied that the 
property is in better hands. . . • How do you feel 
about tackling the job ? " 

Caton grinned as Thome put the question to Ban- 
try. 

*^ Did you ever know an Irishman to run away from 
trouble ? " he asked. 

" Are you offerin' me the billet ? " Bantry asked 
the New Yorker. " You don't know much about me 

— you'd be takin' me on faith," he said. " These 
hot countries are full of ne'er-do-wells." 

Thome looked at him appraisingly. 
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" Mr. Caton^s vouching for you," he said. " And 
I've dealt with a good many men first and last. I 
flatter myself that I don't always guess wrong, . . . 
What's the answer ? " 

" Would I have complete charge ? " Bantry asked 
him. " Would my word be law, even while you were 
on the ground yourseK? — because that's the only 
condition under which I'd accept," he added. " Two 
jefes on one job are sure to lead to trouble." 

" Agreed ! " Thome said. As he held out his hand 
and grasped Bantry's across the table a figure sud- 
denly appeared in the frame of the doorway. It was 
the American girl whom Bantry had seen enter the 
hotel and he knew now that she was Thome's daugh- 
ter. She was even prettier than he had at first 
thought. 

Bantry saw a slender girl, not too tall, but impart- 
ing the effect of height, and gowned in a tailored suit 
of some thin, tropical stuff, of a sage-green color. 
She looked tantalizingly fresh and cool as she stood 
there. Though Bantry was too masculine to know 
it, most women would have shunned that shade like 
the plague. But it suited its present wearer to per- 
fection. The miserly lack of color in her costume 
was more than compensated by the prodigal red-gold 
of her hair, from whose gayety the neutral green hue 
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Bcood monkishly aloof. Her eyes were frankly hazel ; 
and her skin, where it was not tanned, like white 
roses washed with milk. A nose somewhat short, 
perhaps, but delicately chiseled, and a straight, 
strong month with red lips — Bantry noted that 
much, and more, as he looked at her. 

Bantry alone of the three saw her and as he gripped 
Thome's hand above the glasses his eyes lighted with 
pleasure. 

" Now don't feel you must be hurryin' back to New 
York on my account, Mr. Thome," he said. " Some- 
thing tells me that we shall get on famously." And 
his eyes once more sought the vision in the doorway. 
" I think," he added, " your daughter is looking for 
you, Mr. Thome." 



CHAPTER II 

CONSTANCE TAKES HEED 

AS her father had intimated, Constance Thome 
was a seK-wiUed young woman, and like most 
people when they have contrived to achieve their own 
wishes over the objection of others, she was enjoying 
every minute of her outing — for that was what her 
visit to Mexico amounted to. She had wearied of the 
unvarying round of stereotyped pleasures in New 
York — the dansants, dinners, and theater-parties. 
Two years crowded overfull of such diversions had 
effectually disillusioned her as to those delights to 
which as a debutante she had looked forward with 
eagerness. And when her father had announced that 
he must leave for a protracted stay at Las Delicias — 
as the sugar-estate near La Ceiba was called — she 
at once decided that her happiness demanded that she 
accompany him. 

Mr. Thome had pleaded with his daughter in vain. 
But she turned a deaf ear to his successive offers of 
a new limousine, a rope of pearls, and a champion 
saddle-horse. And since his imagination suggested 
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no other alternatives he was forced in the end to yield 
as gracefully as he could. Since her mother's death 
fifteen years previously Constance had consistently 
succeeded in doing what no man had ever been able to 
do — to wind that hard-headed financier, Loring B. 
Thome, about her little finger. 

Some haU-dozen young men experienced sundry 
cardiac pains over Constance's departure; obvious 
symptoms of their malady being recognizable in the 
offerings of flowers and bon-bons and books which 
filled her cabin. The sufferers themselves were pres- 
ent en masse at the sailing hour and waved reluctant 
good-bys from the pier when the ship backed ponder- 
ously into the river. But Constance felt never a pang 
at leaving those aching hearts behind her. Since her 
coming-out she had met scores of youngsters every 
whit as much like the youths on the dock as one pea 
is like another in the same pod. Perhaps that was 
one reason — though she would not have admitted it 
— why she longed to escape from the City to some 
less conventional scene, where men are measured by 
a more discriminating standard than a tailor's tape. 

For Constance, Mexico was a hitherto undiscovered 
country. Accustomed to horses since she was a child, 
from her arrival at Las Delicias she had spent hours 
in riding through the cane-fields, accompanied fre- 
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quently by von Brincken, her father's superintendent. 
And sometimes, when the opportunity offered, they 
went far beyond the billowy green fields of Las Deli- 
eias, along trails which darted furtively into the 
tropical forests, where the black trunks of the ma- 
hogany rear themselves amid the prodigal tangle of 
the jungle. 

Von Brincken was of a type vastly different from 
the striplings she had known in New York. A tall, 
Viking-Uke man — fair and with an upturned blond 
mustache, he was enough of an exotic to interest 
Constance Thome from the start She could not but 
admire his military bearing ; the way he sat his horse ; 
his punctilious politeness. Back in New York she 
would perhaps have found some of his mannerisms to 
smack of the theatrical ; but there is enough romance 
in the atmosphere of Old Mexico to permit a man 
airs which would ill become him in a more prosaic 
setting. 

Up to the present moment Constance had not re- 
gretted her sojourn. She loved the open ; she reveled 
in the sunshine ; she found the light-flooded nights an 
ever-recurring wonder. And the unsettled condi- 
tion of the district — for existence at Las Delicias 
might be likened to life on the top of a rumbling vol- 
cano — furnished too much excitement to permit her 
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any boredom. And always there was the courtly von 
Brincken to dance attendance upon her. 

When Valejitine Bantry was presented to the 
daughter of his new employer the novelty of meeting 
a pretty woman (for he had lived a hermit's life upon 
his coffee plantation) was too pleasurable for him to 
detect the interested and appraising eye with which 
Constance regarded the new administrador of Las 
Delicias. Though Bantry, being a mere man, would 
never have guessed her thoughts, it is none the less 
true that there flashed through her mind a mischiev- 
ous anticipatory delight at the idea that the dashing 
Jamaican might serve unwittingly as an excellent 
pacemaker for von Brincken. Much as the Dane had 
appealed to her imagination, she had resented the un- 
warranted air of proprietorship which upon occasion 
he had assumed toward her. And now the prospect 
of introducing so worthy a rival into the field gave 
her a sense of satisfaction such as only the feminine 
mind can appreciate to the fulL 

Bantry was far from divining all this, as he bowed 
over her hand and avowed his happiness in meeting 
her. To his starved vision she appeared only (as in- 
deed she was) a most lovely and bewitching girl, from 
whose Sim-tanned face there smiled at him a pair of 
limpid hazel eyes. For of such is the blindness of the 
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male. He little dreamed the purpose to which he 
was already dedicated by that slip of a girl. 

On the morrow the Thomes and Bantry bade Caton 
good-by; and boarding a dirty way-train they were 
borne off to the southward, rattling and swaying over 
the uneven road-bed, which had deteriorated sadly 
during the three years of the rapidly shifting phases 
of the revolution. 

It was Semana Santa — Holy Week — and the an- 
cient and cushionless coaches were crowded with so- 
journing natives. All the world — pretty generally 
without his wife — was making a pious pilgrimage to 
La Ceiba, to witness the cock-fighting. Many of the 
devotees of the favorite sport of the peon were taking 
game-cocks with them, slung in brightly-hued calico 
bags from the backs of the seats,. or sometimes an- 
chored by the leg by means of a cord attached to a 
chair-arm ; and whenever the train stopped at a sta- 
tion the feathered gladiators set up a lusty crowing. 

To Bantry and Thome the scene was sufficiently 
familiar to have lost its novelty ; but Constance's eyes 
sparkled at the colorful spectacle — the crude cars 
filled with chattering sombreroed Mexicans, as ex- 
cited as children over their holiday — and unaccount- 
able, dangerous children too, it might be, with wicked- 
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looking machetes hanging from their belts and revolv- 
ers swinging from carved leathern holsters. 

The journey from Morelos to Las Delicias was a 
hot and dusty one. At Piedracita, a small junction 
point; Bantry alighted during the tiresome pause that 
the train made and reappeared shortly bearing some 
cool refrescos, — a sweetened beverage concocted from 
the juice of the pineapple. Constance smiled her 
thanks for the attention. She no longer had any 
doubt that the gallant Jamaican would inevitably 
cause von Brincken to writhe with jealousy. 

The name of the Dane, as it happened, was much 
upon the tongues of the three — or at least of 
Thome; for he talked incessantly to his new mana- 
ger, telling him in detail of conditions at Las Deli- 
cias. 

" And what had you in mind to do with this chap 
von Brincken, now that Fm superseding him ? " Ban- 
try asked his new employer. " Were you going to 
discharge him yourself ? '^ 

"No," Thome replied. "I believe he's served 
me to the best of his ability. I thought I'd keep him 
on, as an engineer. There's little or no work for him 
at present, to be sure, for we won't lay out any new 
fields until the war's over, nor put up any more build- 
ings, nor construct any more track. But I'd hate to 
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turn him adrift in these unsettled times. It's all up 
to you, however, Bantry. You're the boss, accord- 
ing to our agreement, and what you say goes. But if 
jou can see your way clear to retain the fellow I pre- 
fer to have you do so/' 

Bantry's question was, in truth, designed as a test 
to ascertain whether Thome might be able — as are 
so few employers — to relegate himself and his ideas 
into the background. He was, obviously, a man of 
much force and Bantry had wondered as he became 
l)etter acquainted with him during the course of their 
talk, whether the New Yorker would not find it diffi- 
cult to yield up all authority to another. But the 
answer reassured him. 

" I hope we'll be able to keep him,'' he said, 
" though it's just possible he might prove something 
of an obstructionist. It's not every man who can en- 
dure seeing somebody else put in his place." 

" Oh I von Brincken understood that the manager- 
ship was more or less temporary," Thome ex- 
plained. " I don't think you'll find him at all diffi- 
cult" 

But Constance, as she listened, formed an opinion 
upon the subject which was at wide variance with her 
father's. She felt that she knew von Brincken bet- 
ter than her father did, and though she said nothing 
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of her thoughts, she could not imagine the punctilious 
Dane submitting cheerfully to his demotion. That 
his vanity would suffer a grievous wound she had not 
the slightest doubt. Outwardly he might accept the 
situation with the utmost grace ; but all her intuition 
told her that beneath his old-world polished veneer 
there would rankle a gnawing resentment. To the 
astute Constance the situation promised much in the 
way of entertainment. After all, was she not the 
princess of the place ? What girl of one-and-twenty, 
in her position, would not look forward with anticipa- 
tion to a clash between admirers? And if von 
Brincken must be sacrificed, how fitting it was, in 
the circumstances, that in the process he should serve 
to make a Roman holiday 1 

It must not be supposed that she was heartless, be- 
cause Constance foresaw diversion in what she be- 
lieved to be an inevitable enmity between those two. 
She was young, and normal youth is ever romantic. 
And her interest at the prospect of two strong men 
(one an imminent — the other a potential — suitor) 
was as natural as the heart-thrills experienced by the 
damsels of old when knights jousted for their favor. 

When the travelers alighted at Las Delicias a smil- 
ing Japanese met them upon the platform. Smitsu, 
Thome's body-servant, was most charmed to make 
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Mr. Bantry's acquaintance ; and seizing an enormous 
amount of hand-baggage he bore it off triumphantly, 
with that easy ability to perform prodigious feats pe- 
culiar to past-masters of the art of jiu-jitsu. For 
Mr. Smitsu, as Bantry afterward discovered, was a 
gentleman of many accomplishments. 

"You'll stay with me to-night," Thome said to 
Bantry. " To-morrow we'll have quarters fixed up 
for you in the Casa des Empleados, where most the 
foreigners live. He pointed out the House of the Of- 
ficials — a long, barrack-like building, with a double- 
decked piazza encompassing it. " You won't find it 
half bad there. I'm using the administrador's house 
myself. But when my daughter and I go North you 
can move in and live in solitary state." 

" I'm used to rough living," Bantry told him. 
" It's the last thing that would ever trouble me — 
where I slept. I've spent too many nights in a ham- 
mock, with only a blanket and the sky above me, to 
be particular about my bed-chamber." 

As they passed through the spacious grounds — for 
the yard surrounding the sugar-factory was a large 
one — Bantry sniffed the heavy sweetness in the air. 
The clang of the ponderous rollers told him that the 
mill was grinding. " Mr. von Brincken seems to be 
making sugar, at all events," he remarked. 
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" Yes, thank the Lord ! " Thome answered fer- 
vently. " It was an even gamble that we'd find the 
place a wreck, I've been away four days and I 
didn't know what I'd see when I came back. . . . 
We turn in here," he said, in the next breath, for they 
had reached the residence which Thome had pre- 
empted for his own use. 

When Bantry went to his room to remove the stains 
of travel he found Smitsu already laying out his be- 
loved white flannels and fresh linen. The sound of 
running water came from the bathroom adjoining. 

In Bantry, long accustomed to native servants, as 
well as to the primitive arrangements of his own 
lately vanished house, the quiet efficiency of the Jap- 
anese aroused a most fervent appreciation, and he 
complimented the little yellow man warmly. 

Mr. Smitsu bowed his thanks, deeply if somewhat 
jerkily. 

" You Mex'co long time ? " he inquired. 

" Oh ! about three years ! " Bantry replied. 

Mr. Smitsu shook his head in commiseration. 

" No place for gentleman," he observed. " This 
nigger country! Mex'can dam' fool! Don' know 
dam' t'ing. Can't stand ! " And having delivered 
this Philippic upon the Greaser, he bowed again with 
the utmost respect — then vanished noiselessly. 



CHAPTEE III 
A DANISH INDISCRETION 

WHEN Bantry entered the oficina on the follow- 
ing morning he found Thome in earnest con- 
versation with a tall^ fair man whom he at once knew 
to be von Brincken, the Dane. Bantry measured him 
carefully. He was a fine figure of a man — there 
was no doubt of that. But there was a certain cold- 
ness in the fellow's roving blue eyes that the Jam- 
aican did not like. Though the Dane avoided the 
appearance of looking at Bantry, the latter knew that 
he was being observed narrowly. 

Soon Thome called to Bantry, and when he intro- 
duced the two von Brincken's heels came together and 
he bowed from his hips — but seemed not to see the 
hand that the Jamaican held out to him. 

" I've been telling Mr. von Brincken about you," 
Thome said. "And he has very kindly suggested 
that — for a while, at least — he devote his time to 
showing you about the place and helping you to 
familiarize yourself with things." 

" That's very kind, I'm sure," Bantry said pleas- 
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antly. " Fve no doubt Mr. von Brincken could give 
me a great deal of interesting information." 

At the remark von Brincken shot a quick — and it 
seemed to Bantry, a suspicious — look at his suc- 
cessor. The next instant his strong teeth showed in 
an enigmatic smile and he said, with the careful dis- 
tinctness of a foreigner's English, which was marked 
by a certain sibilant stress of the letter s — 

" On the contrary, I am sure Mr. Bantry can teach 
me much of the cane. It is I who shall be the gainer 
— not he.'' 

" I've ordered a horse for you — it's tied out in 
front," Thome explained to Bantry. " I thought it 
would be a good plan for you to get the lay of the 
land first. You can look over the mill and the sugar- 
house later. Mr. von Brincken will ride out with 
you now. You'll excuse me if I don't go. I'm not 
as enthusiastic about riding as I used to be before 
I passed the two-hundred mark. I stick to the hand- 
car now-a-days, and consequently my knowledge of 
what's going on in the fields is limited to what I learn 
from reports." 

" Very well 1 " Bantry answered. " If you're 
ready, then, Mr. von Brincken, we'll be going." 

Outside, where the horses were tethered to the 
fence, Bantry took the pony that the Dane pointed 
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out to him, and quickly swung himself into the Texan 
saddle. As they started off he eyed his companion's 
mount with the appreciation of the true horseman. 
It was a rangy animal that von Brincken rode — a 
cross-bred, dun colored stallion which showed an un- 
mistakable strain of the Arab, descended doubtless 
from some Spanish barb of the days of the conquest. 
Demonio, his master called him, and there was an 
evil gleam in the brute's eye which suggested that the 
name was not ill-chosen. 

The pattering singlefoot of their horses soon 
brought them to the edge of the cane and von 
Brincken led the way down a Canaveral, a wide, 
straight path through the rustling green which served 
at the same time as a road and a guard against the 
spread of fire — for the sugar-cane, even at its green- 
est, is highly inflammable. 

" Primavera — Spring planting ! " von Brincken 
said, with a wave of his free hand. And he con- 
tinued now and then to make similar explanations. 
To Bantry's queries as to the price of labor, the 
amoimt of cane already cut and that which remained 
to be harvested, the Dane answered promptly. But 
Bantry could not avoid the impression that the re- 
plies were a bit stiff — if not actually grudging. 
Perhaps it was only von Brincken's military manner 
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which made his remarks seem unduly formal ; at all 
events Bantiy could not help feeling that the man 
was anything but sociable. 

By nature Bantry was far from suspicious. But it 
struck him after von Brincken had piloted him about 
the fields for some time, turning now this way and 
now that along the network of paths, that the cane 
was uniformly of an uncommonly fine quality. 

" Are all the fields as good as this ? " he inquired. 

" All very good," von Brincken told him. 

" Show me the poorest you have," Bantry said. 

" I shall show you everything," was the reply. 

But as they continued to ride through fields of un- 
<juestionable excellence Bantry was still not wholly 
satisfied. His experience had taught him that every 
plantation contains a few sections, at least, of which 
the grower is not over-proud, and he could not rid 
himself of the idea that his guide was concealing 
something from him. With a pressure of his knees 
he brought his horse alongside von Brincken's stal- 
lion, and then gradually forged ahead. Arriving 
shortly at a crossing of the roads, he turned quickly 
to the right and touching his moimt with the spur 
sent him briskly down the green alley. 

" This way ! " von Brincken called to him, pulling 
Demonio to a halt. 
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But Bantry affected not to hear ; and von Brincken, 
with a lift of the eyebrows, soon followed him. 

It was as Bantry had suspected. He had not pro- 
ceeded a hundred yards before the standing crop 
showed a vast change; and as he rode on it grew 
steadily poorer. Bantry knew as he eyed it that it 
was not worth the cutting. He looked down at the 
edge of the waving wall and saw that the ground was 
carefully cleaned of weeds. 

" Not quite so good here/' he observed dryly, as 
von Brincken caught up with him. 

" The soil is thin on this rise," von Brincken re- 
plied. 

" But of good quality," Bantry persisted. " The 
cane should be better." 

" This is old cane," the Dane said. ** It needs re- 
planting — it has stood here for almost ten years." 

" FU just take a look inside," Bantry remarked, 
and suiting the action to the word he turned his horse 
toward the green mass. 

" Not here 1 " von Brincken said sharply, much as 
if he were giving an order. " There are logs in 
there — the ground is strewn with them, and that 
horse you are riding is weak in the knees." 

" What ! logs in a ten-year-old field ! Nonsense ! " 
Bantry exclaimed. He did not like the peremptory 
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tone of his subordinate. And in another moment he 
had sent his horse into the stunted growth. 

Once inside the rows his suspicions were realized. 
The cane was choked with weeds. The neat cleaning 
did not extend ten feet into the field. For a few 
minutes he rode here and there between the strag- 
gling rows ; and then having satisfied his curiosity, he 
sought the road again, bursting out of the field upon 
a glowering Dane. 

" That's not old cane/' Bantry said. He was con- 
vinced that von Brincken had deliberately tried to de- 
ceive him and he saw no reason why he should mince 
matters with the fellow. 

Von Brincken merely shrugged his shoulders. 

" It's been most shamefully neglected," Bantry 
continued. "Who inspected this field?" he de- 
manded. 

At the question a crimson flush spread beneath von 
Brincken's tan. 

" Am I to understand that you are taking me to 
task ? " he asked icily. 

'^ I'm askin' you a civil question," Bantry told 
him. 

" In an uncivil way," was the rejoinder. " I'm ac- 
customed to answer questions when put to me prop- 
erly by gentlemen. When others presume to in- 
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terrogate me — that's an entirely different matter." 

" I don't know what your notion of a gentleman 
may be/' Bantry replied blithely. "But I'm not 
surprised that in your opinion I don't fall in that 
category. However, I'll try to worry along as best 
I can. And if being a gentleman means being a ly- 
ing blackguard, thank God I'm not one ! " 

With a twist of his bridle-hand von Brincken reined 
the dun stallion square across Bantry's path. 

" I'll stand no man's insults," he said sharply. 
He shifted the braided rawhide quirt in his free hand 
and raised it threateningly. Bantry knew that the 
butt of the wicked-looking whip was heavily loaded. 

" So that's why you carry that pretty weapon," he 
said evenly. " I didn't think you'd dare use it on 
that brute you're riding, but I've no doubt plenty of 
the peons have felt the weight of it. . . . Come, 
now — move along ! I know you've no idea of strik- 
ing me, so — out of my way, my man 1 And thanks 
for showing me your colors so soon ! " 

Bantry's contemptuous speech was long enough to 
give von Brincken time to think better of his threat. 
His hand dropped and he gave a short though mirth- 
less laugh. 

'^ I'm glad I didn't knock you out of your saddle," 
he said. " I'm glad I didn't disgrace myself. I 
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never yet struck a nigger — Jamaican^ or any other/^ 
And he pulled his horse out of the other's way. 

But Bantry still kept his temper, though the jibe 
tried his patience sorely. 

" Quite right of you, too," he rejoined, *' since, as 
everyone knows, one can hire a Mexican to do almost 
any dirty work for a couple of pesos. . . . We'll 
part company now," he added. " You've given me 
a very interesting ride, and I'm greatly obliged." So 
saying, Bantry rode away, leaving von Brincken be- 
hind him, swearing softly. 

As he rode alone through the fields of Las Delicias 
during the remainder of that morning Bantry had 
ample time to reflect upon the situation that con- 
fronted him. He was, indeed, glad that von 
Brincken had shown his animosity; for it is always 
an advantage to know one's enemies. Weighing the 
matter carefully in his mind, Bantry decided that the 
Dane must feel quite secure, in some way, to have 
been so openly defiant. It was evident that dismissal 
meant nothing to the man. And yet he had tried to 
deceive Bantry as to the first irregularity he had un- 
covered. What was to be inferred ? Bantry asked 
himself. 

He decided at last that von Brincken's peevishness 
was due more to his resentment at being superseded 
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by someone else than to Bantry's discovery of the 
neglected cane, with its careful attempt at conceal- 
ment. Was that outrage due to von Brincken's inef- 
ficiency, or was it accomplished with his connivance ? 
Bantry could not judge. That was a point which de- 
manded investigation. But he felt sure that von 
Brincken wielded some power over Las Delicias which 
the fellow was confident of retaining, regardless of 
his position upon the salary-list. 

Bantry's first impulse was to send the Dane pack- 
ing about his business. But somehow that was a step 
which did not exactly accord with his theories of fair 
play. If he and the Dane were to join issue — as 
seemed imminent — Bantry was loth to take advan- 
tage of his position by discharging von Brincken. No 
— he would retain the chap and fight him in the 
open, as man to man. It should never be said of him 
that he permitted a personal grievance to govern his 
treatment of an employe. But the Dane must do his 
work in a satisfactory manner. That much Bantry 
would insist upon. He determined, too, to say noth- 
ing to Mr. Thome of his brief encounter with von 
Brincken. To place the matter before the owner of 
the place would smack too much of schoolboy meth- 
ods. And with his mind firmly made up, Bantry 
rode back to the mill. 
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In the office once more^ his first act was to call for 
the field records. He had made a note of the cam- 
pomento — the field in which he had stumbled upon 
his interesting discovery — the number of which was 
painted upon a rough stake driven into a comer of 
the plot Turning to the report of work done upon 
that section, Bantry scanned the record eagerly. A 
low exclamation escaped him as he found the entry 
that he sought Campomento No. 7, in Field 19, 
was charged with three cleanings since the last crop. 
The final weeding, it was stated, had been performed 
some two weeks previously, and moreover had been 
duly paid for. Furthermore, Bantry learned from 
the record that that particular field had been re- 
planted only two years before — instead of ten, as the 
Dane had asserted. 

There was only one conclusion to be drawn. Las 
Delicias was being systematically robbed. In his 
heart Bantry felt that the big engineer was a party to 
the chicanery. But he realized that he had no real 
proof of the Dane's guilt. The fact that von 
Brincken had misinformed him as to the age of the 
field might have been a mere accident. Doubtless 
von Brincken knew very little of the many details of 
the huge enterprise of which he had had charge. 
But on the other hand, there was the damaging cir- 
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cumstance of his trying to dissuade Bantry from en- 
tering the field. Despite his desire to be generous, 
and fair, Bantry closed the book with conviction. 

" I was always a lucky dog ! '' he told himself — 
for he had entirely forgotten the late episode of the 
coffee business — " always lucky ! Before I'm on the 
job twenty-four hours I'm warned where to look for 
trouble ! '' 



CHAPTER IV 
THE BREWING OF TROUBLE 

OANTKY lost no time in locating the field-in- 
-'-' spector who had immediate supervision over 
Field 19, He was a Mexican who rejoiced in the 
name of Hilario Piila ; and when Bantry had finished 
with him he was a much less hilarious Pineapple than 
he had been before. Bantry saw that the man re- 
ceived what money was due him in wages, gave him 
a railway ticket out of the state, and bade him be 
gone. That was all. He said nothing to anyone — 
not even to Pina — regarding his reason for dis- 
charging the man, turning a deaf ear to the voluble 
protests of the indignant Mexican. Bantry knew 
that it was useless to waste words with the fellow, 
who if charged with double-dealing would only have 
protested his innocence and called upon the Virgin 
and other excellent but remote witnesses to vouch for 
his honesty. Bantry wanted to be rid of the man, 
for though he suspected that he was only a tool in the 
hands of others more guilty, he was determined to be- 
gin at once the process of reducing his forces to a 
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common denominator of people whom he o^d trust. 

But the indignant Pina insisted upon being told 
the reason for his summary dismissal. Wherevef 
Bantry went, he followed. And stationing himself 
in front of the new administrador he besought him 
to name a single instance in which he had not proved 
himseK worthy. 

" Have the kindness, Meester, to tell me in what 
manner I have been negligent," he entreated. " I 
beg that you explain this business, I have had the 
honor to serve the Company with much faithfulness 
for three years and now what a reward is mine ! I 
am a good and honest Jiomhre! This is a mistake 
which can easily correct itself. I ask only for jus- 
tice.'^ 

^* Que vaf said Bantry, which is the Spanish 
equivalent of " Nothing doing I " " If you know 
when you^re lucky you'll make yourself scarce. Do 
you understand? The air hereabouts is muy malo 
— very bad for your health. I've decided to send 
you into a more salubrious climate." 

But the Mexican would not heed the warning. He 
climg to Bantry like a leech and only grew more vol- 
uble. 

"With respect to my health, I am sure you are 
mistaken," he whined. " And I am sure you will be 
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very sorry if you send me away like this. It is 
criminal — to treat a faithful retainer in this man- 
ner. If you persist, I shall not be responsible for 
the consequences." 

Bantry's patience — already spun fine by the fel- 
low's importunate persistence — broke sharply under 
the threat. He was in no mood for being baited that 
day. With a sudden turn he wheeled upon the luck- 
less Greaser, who was plucking at his coat-sleeve, and 
with a quick half -hook, which he had learned in a 
famous Irish public school, his fist caught the other 
upon the point of the chin and sent him sprawling. 

As he rose, the Mexican fumbled for an instant at 
the back of his belt and in another moment a shining 
knife gleamed in his hand. 

Bantry was unarmed. And as his adversary crept 
toward him he gave way slowly, stepping backward 
with wary feet. He knew the expertness of the 
Mexican with his hereditary weapon and he had no 
desire to have his stomach ripped open. Despite his 
carefulness, he all but stumbled as his foot rested 
upon some insecure object. But by a quick effort 
he saved himself from falling ; and looking down he 
saw the thing that had been so near to his undoing. 
It was a stout, six-foot stake, dropped doubtless from 
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some passing cane-cart. Bending swiftly, Bantry 
seized the welcome weapon and a fierce joy came over 
him. No Donnybrook ancestor of his ever gripped 
his blackthorn with greater delight than Bantry felt 
as he swung the staff over his head. There was not a 
second to lose, for as the Mexican grasped Bantry^s 
intention he snarled out an oath and tried to rush his 
man. But before he could close in the heavy hard- 
wood club met his skull with a sharp crack and he 
crumpled into a limp heap upon the ground. 

By this time people were running from all direc- 
tions, for someone had seen the brief encounter and 
had spread the news. Under Bantry's instructions 
the mill-guards took charge of the prostrate Mexican, 
who was beginning to stir. 

" If he's not hurt too badly, see that he's put aboard 
the train this afternoon," Bantry ordered. And with 
the air of closing the incident he waved the others 
back to their work. 

But it developed that there was one person who did 
not consider the matter finished. Bantry had not 
been back in his office twenty minutes before von 
Brincken stalked in. The Dane had not seen the 
fight ; but he had been immediately informed of it by 
some friend of the ex-field-inspector. 
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" You're making a great mistake," he blurted an- 
grily. " Pina is one of the best men we have. I'm 
afraid we'll lose him now." 

" Lose him ! " Bantry exclaimed. " I should hope 
so ! I wouldn't have the blackguard about under any 
consideration." 

"What has he done to merit dismissal?" von 
Brincken demanded. 

" That's my affair," Bantry replied. " By what 
authority do you question my acts here, I'd like to 
know ? " 

Von Brincken's cold eyes took Bantry's measure 
for a moment before he vouchsafed a reply to the 
question. 

" I'm not criticising what you've done in any un- 
friendly way," he said at length. But Bantry knew 
that he lied. " You must remember that I am famil- 
iar with the place and the people. I am willing to 
overlook the high-handed fashion in which you 
treated me this morning, or I would not be here try- 
ing to help you," he continued. " I am merely tell- 
ing you what is true — that you will stir up endless 
trouble by discharging this man. You will pardon 
my saying this — but you can hardly have had much 
experience in dealing with the Mexicans, or you 
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would never have struck one of them. A blow of the 
fist — it is an unforgivable insult." 

" Look here, von Brincken ! " Bantry said, leaning 
back in his chair and regarding the towering Dane 
vdth easy familiarity. " My methods, in this and 
many other particulars, may not please you. It's un- 
fortunate, perhaps, but we may as well face the fact. 
Now let me make this much clear. So long as I'm 
administrador of this ingenio there are two things 
that I'll require of you, if you stay here. First, I'll 
expect you to perform your duties in a satisfactory 
manner; and second, I'U ask you to refrain from 
meddling with anything outside your own depart- 
ment The former should be easy of accomplish- 
ment, for I believe you to be a man of ability. As 
for the latter, that's more problematical. You've 
certainly shown an amazing amount of assurance this 
early in the game — let alone bad taste — in inter- 
fering with my movements. I take this occasion to 
warn you that I'll stand no more such insolence." 

As he listened to Bantry's blunt words von 
Brincken's huge hands clenched menacingly. The 
great sinews upon his neck twitched under the spasm 
of anger which Bantry's sharp reprimand aroused in 
him. But for some reason — it was not fear, as 
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Bantry knew — he kept a tight rein upon himself. 

" Very well I ^* he said stiffly. " Since you have 
seen fit to reject my offer of assistance, I can do no 
more. And if you find that your regime here is not 
exactly a holiday, don't forget that I have warned 
you." Whereupon, after a military bow, von 
Brincken marched away. 

That the Dane's closing remark was an equivocal 
one — and intentionally so — Bantry did not doubt. 
And though it was quite evident that von Brincken 
had flung dovm the gauntlet, Bantry was in no wise 
disconcerted. He had lived long enough to know 
that the greatest satisfaction in life is to be attained 
in the surmounting of difficulties; but he wondered 
for a moment, as he - contemplated the situation, 
whether he were not a quixotic fool to keep von 
Brincken in his employ. But then he reflected that 
after all there was an obvious advantage to be gained 
by having his enemy under his own eye. Von 
Brincken's insolent assurance — his half -expressed 
threats — made Bantry believe that even if he should 
discharge the fellow the Dane would still remain in 
the neighborhood to harass him. Sheltered in the 
adobe house of some conniving native, von Brincken 
could devise at his leisure innumerable schemes 
wherewith to make good his subtle threats. That he 
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was accustomed to hobnob with the natives on terms 
of easy equality Bantry felt sure. The man spoke a 
Spanish that was too proficient for any decent, self- 
respecting foreigner. There was only one way in 
which a Scandinavian tongue could ever have learned 
to lisp such excellent Castilian as von Brincken ha- 
bitually used — and that was to converse constantly 
with men — yes, and with women, too — who spoke 
the language as their own. 

Skirting the farthest boundary of Las Delicias an 
old wood-road led from one field to another, across 
a wide angle of forest. Bantry, coming upon its 
cavernous mouth, yielded to its tempting offer of 
shade. All the afternoon he had ridden under the 
scorching sun ; and the inviting coolness of the over- 
hung trail was too alluring to be refused. 

Under the stimulus of the change he experienced a 
quickening of all his senses. In the winding, shel- 
tered path he found a most gratifying respite from the 
monotony of the fields — each one so like its neigh- 
bor — and the staggering heat which the fitful breeze 
seemed only to intensify, puffing blisteringly across 
the tmdulating tops of the sugar-cane. He felt that 
it was blessed to be alive in God's forest, with a good 
horse under him and with health and strength 
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a-plenty in his body. The joy of it all came over 
him with a rush as he swayed easily with the run- 
ning-walk of his mount. Unconsciously he bent low 
now and then to escape some vine which looped down 
from the branches above, or shrank aside slightly to 
avoid the menacing thorns of another which en- 
croached threateningly upon the way which man had 
hewn for himself out of the jungle. 

He had penetrated no little distance into the depth 
of the forest when a peculiar cry broke the stillness. 
His horse heard it and cocked his ears forward. 
Bantry drew him to a halt and listened intently. 
There it was again — a high, short note. He knew 
of no wild thing that called like that. And it seemed 
to him that there was a note of distress in the sound. 

He spoke sharply to his horse and away he went, 
with his rider crouched low over his withers and 
spurring him on faster and faster. Above the thud 
of hoofs pounding on trodden earth the cry rose more 
clearly now — stabbing the air with staccato thrusts. 
Then the road swerved abruptly and Bantry, swing- 
ing around the screen of jutting greenery, saw a sight 
that made his blood boil. 

Ahead of him were two riders. The first glance 
revealed their identity, for the tawny hue of von 
Brincken's stallion was unmistakable against the dark 
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background of the bush ; and as for the Dane's com- 
panion — Bantry needed no second look to tell him 
that it was Constance Thome, Von Brincken had an 
arm about her; and Bantry could see that she was 
struggling desperately to free herself. He gave 
a shout — inarticulate, threatening. And von 
Brincken, glancing over his shoulder, ceased his un- 
welcome attentions and tried to wheel his horse about. 
But he was too late. 

Before he could turn, Bantry was upon him and 
with his bare fist struck him a staggering blow upon 
the temple. Most men would have dropped like a 
bag of meal under the buffet. But von Brincken 
had the strength of a bull. As it was, he reeled in 
his saddle ; then shook his head savagely. And sink- 
ing his spurs deep into the dun stallion's sides he rode 
straight at his adversary. His arm swept through 
the air in a great circle and the next instant Bantry 
felt a cut like a knife-blade upon his cheek. Again 
the Dane raised his heavy whip ; but before it found 
its mark Bantry closed with him. 

Von Brincken was by far the stronger of the two. 
But Bantry was more agile, and the better horseman. 
Von Brincken, struggling to free his throat from 
Bantry's grip, swore viciously at Demonio and tried 
to crowd him against Bantry's lighter mount. But 
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the stallion continued to give ground, snorting with 
fear. 

Meanwhile Bantr/s fingers tightened desperately 
upon von Brincken^s windpipe. He knew that once 
his hold was broken the Dane would use his whip 
again. Then suddenly the gods were kind to hinL 
As the horses floundered across the trail they swung 
nearer and nearer to a low-hanging runner which fell 
from an over-shadowing branch. Bantry saw the 
rope-like vine and a fierce delight came over him. 
He reached out a hand for it ; and von Brincken, sens- 
ing his danger, struggled like a mad man. But he 
was too late. In another instant Bantry seized the 
heavy vine and with a deft twist looped it over the 
Dane's head. 

" Damn you I " von Brincken cried — " You 

! " And he called Bantry a name which is not 

current in modem mixed society. 

The insult fell unheeded upon Bantry's ears — for 
the sweetness of victory was upon him. He smiled 
into von Brincken's flaming face ; and snatching off 
his wide-brimmed hat he struck Demonio a stinging 
blow across the eyes. 

The stallion reared ; hung poised for a moment in 
the air; then wheeled and scurried away up the trail, 
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leaving his master dangling helplessly behind him. 

The Dane's toes were not two feet from the ground. 
But a miss is as good as a mile — and Bantry saw 
that his face was fast growing purple. He t^k out 
his knife and cut the tough-fibered strand, whereupon 
von Brincken dropped heavily to his knees. 

The encounter had been a short one. While it 
lasted Constance had watched breathlessly, Not a 
sound escaped her lips. But now that it was over 
she gave a great sigh. Bantry turned his horse and 
rode up to her. 

" Come ! " he said. " We'll leave Absalom — I 
think he's not much hurt. The devil looks after his 
own, you know." And without so much as a parting 
look at his foe Bantry put his hand reassuringly on 
her bridle-rein and they rode off together. 

For a time neither spoke. At last, to Bantry's 
surprise, she suddenly burst into a fit of weeping. 

"It's all right!" he said gently. "He'll not 
trouble you any more." 

"It's not that," she sobbed. "It's — it's the 
humiliation of it ! I can't help feeling that it must 
have been my fault in some way. I — I'm afraid 
I deserved it," she told him. 

" Impossible 1 " he said, and there was conviction 
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in his voice. " I know you well enough to make me 
sure that you did nothing to cause that scoundrel to 
treat you so." 

She shook her head. 

" I'll always feel the disgrace of it ! " she said. 

" Why — there's no disgrace," he replied. " You 
and I know that you're blameless — and so does von 
Brincken. And that's all there is to it. No one else 
need ever know about the affair. Come! We'll 
promise each other not to breathe a word of it. Is it 
a bargain ? " 

" But von Brincken — " she stammered. " Will 
he not — " 

Bantry laughed away her fears. 

" Never you worry about him ! " he said. " He'll 
say nothing — you can depend on that." 

" You won't tell my father ? " she asked. 

" Not a word ! " he agreed. 

She looked at him gratefully through her tears. 

" I'd be afraid to have him know," she explained. 
" I don't know what he'd do. He'd be terribly angry. 
He might try to — to kill — that man," she said 
brokenly. 

" And 'twould serve the blackguard right ! " 
Bantry declared. " But have no fear. I see no need 
to enlighten your father. The fellow's suflBciently 
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punished^ I think." But in spite of his glib assur- 
ance^ Bantry knew in his heart that von Brincken 
would never rest until he had had his revenge. 



CHAPTEE V 
FEELING HIS WAY 

SETTLED in his quarters in the House of the Of- 
ficials, Bantry had quickly become better ac- 
quainted with the heads of his various departments. 
In Bob Torrent, the ofBce^jhief, he soon discovered 
a congenial souL Torrent, he learned, had originally 
come to Las Delicias as field-superintendent. But 
upon von Brincken's elevation to the managership the 
Dane had soon shifted him to his present position, 
replacing him in the fields by a Mexican named Pedro 
Martinez. Martinez was a stranger in the locality 
whom von Brincken had imported from San Jacinto. 

" Oh, ho ! '' Bantry said, when Torrent told him of 
this move on the part of the Dane. " So he ousted 
you to make a place for that fellow, did he ? " It 
was Martinez, in fact, who still continued to have 
charge of the cane-fields. He was a fat, oily Mexi- 
can, and — an exceedingly rare thing among natives 
outside the large cities — well educated. 

Torrent nodded. 

" Spite work, IVe always thought," he said. 

58 
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" Von Brincken and I never hit it off welL Some- 
how, I always disliked him, I don^t know why, I 
couldn^t put my finger on any particular thing and 
say that that was the reason. I guess it's a case of 
incompatibility of temperaments." 

Bantry smiled, 

*' You stayed on, anyhow," he ventured. 

"Yes." Torrent answered. "You see, Mr. 
Thome and my father were classmates. That's how 
I happened to land down here in this place. And 
Mr. Thome himself has always given me a square 
deal, so I preferred not to complain to him about von 
Brincken's side-tracking me. I thought it might put 
the old gentleman in an uncomfortable position — 
and I had understood that von Brincken wouldn't be 
manager forever. So I just decided to swallow the 
pill and stick here. . . . This isn't a complaint to 
you, you know. I'm simply telling you the facts. 
If I've any score with von Brincken that needs to be 
evened up I'm enough of an Indian to prefer to do 
it without anybody's help." 

There was no doubt in Bantry's mind, after that 
remark, as to where Torrent stood, and he forthwith 
gave an account of what had taken place during his 
ride with the Dane on the first morning after his 
own arrival at Las Delicias. 
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"Putting two and two together," Bantry said, 
" it's perfectly plain to me why yon Brincken 
wanted you out of his way in the fields. It's all sur- 
mise, of course ; but I'd wager my last penny that he 
and Martinez have been grafting right along on the 
field work, I've been going about with my eyes open 
— thanks to von Brincken's unintentional warning 
to me — and I've seen a lot of funny things. I've no 
doubt some men would sack the two of them at once. 
But I want to give them enough rope to hang them- 
selves. You just bide your time and it won't be 
long before there'll be an upset and you'll have your 
old berth back again." 

" Well — I'm with you. You can count on that," 
Torrent said. " But you don't need to make me any 
promises. I know a white man when I see him and 
I know you'll treat me right. Understand — I've 
nothing against Mr. Thome. If I had I wouldn't 
be here now. My principal difficulty has been that 
the chief has always looked on me as a sort of sub- 
stitute son of his, and couldn't quite realize that I'm 
grown up, and not a youngster just out of college. 
I'll be glad to help him and to help you — and I 
don't know any better way I can be of service than by 
putting a spoke in von Brincken's wheel. Personally 
nothing would please me more." 
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" I say ! " Bantry exclaimed, suddenly breaking the 
thread of their conversation — "the mill's stopped 
grinding 1 I wonder what the trouble is/' 

They were sitting upon the piazza in front of 
Bantr/s quarters, just after coming from eleven 
o'clock breakfast, and Bantry's keen ear had imme- 
diately noticed the lull that came when the rollers 
ceased turning. 

" There's plenty of cane," Torrent observed, for 
the siding was filled with loaded cane-cars waiting to 
have their contents swung into the hopper. 

" Yes," Bantry replied. " Pm afraid there's a 
break-down. I'll just go over and find out about it." 

In the mill, a few minutes later, he found Greene, 
the chief-engineer, more than ordinarily A-less with 
rage. 

" 'Ere's 'ell to pay, sir ! " he greeted Bantry. 
" Someone 'as put rocks into the 'opper. They 
were fed into the first mill along with the cane and 
now we've a cracked bearin'," He pointed out the 
damage to Bantry, " 'Ere's what done it, sir," he 
said, picking up a good-sized stone. " I only wish 
I 'ad me 'ands on 'im that served us the dirty trick." 

" I wish you had," Bantry agreed fervently. He 
had seen enough rough-and-tumble fighting to know 
that the under-sized, nervous Cockney would prove 
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a nasty customer to handle when aroused. " But I'm 
afraid that for the present you'll have to content 
yourself with gettin' the mill in shape again. I'll 
allow you two extra men after this to keep a look- 
out for stones. We'd soon be out of business, if 
they kept feeding them into the mills." 

"Right, sir! But I 'ope it'll 'appen just once 
more, and we'll catch the miscreant when 'e does it." 

In addition to Torrent, Greene was another man 
upon whom Bantry felt he could depend — come 
what might. As for Bibek, the Bohemian jefe de 
fabrication, the sugar-maker, he was not so sure. 
Eibek was too much the continental European to 
make him simpatico to Anglo-Saxon or Celt. In 
externals he and von Brincken were of the same gen- 
eral type, though Bantry believed the Bohemian to 
be honest. But it was no secret that Eibek and 
Greene were not fond of each other. There exists 
usually in sugar factories an instinctive, mutual 
jealousy between the chief-engineer, who has charge 
of the grinding of the cane, and the jefe de fabrica- 
tion, who superintends the actual manufacture of the 
sugar — the rendering of the cane-juice into the raw- 
sugar product. And Bantry noted that among those 
gathered about the silent rollers Eibek alone did not 
appear indignant at the outrage. 
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As it happened, nothing put Greene into so good 
a humor as to keep his mills grinding at top speed 
tmtil he had furnished the sugar-house with more 
cane-juice than the distracted sugar-maker knew what 
to do with. And Greene would not desist until he 
had literally forced Eibek to beg him to stop. Then 
the little Cockney would light his pipe and sit down 
in his little office to enjoy the sweets of victory. 
People seeing Greene smoking inside the shoe-box of 
a room always grasped the situation at once. His 
complacency was too obvious to be mistaken. 

" Eibek's full of juice I " they would say to one 
another. 

Bantry knew the reason for the Bohemian^s good 
humor. Eibek's dignity was worn upon his coat- 
sleeve and was very easily injured and the mishap to 
the roller had saved him from one more humiliation 
— for the mill had been crowding him that day. 
With these facts in mind Bantry resolved to do his 
utmost to bring the divided factions of his house 
together. It was ridiculous that Greene and Eibek 
should not cooperate with each other. And there 
was another reason, too, why Bantry wished to recon- 
cile the two. As matters stood, he did not feel sure 
but that the mere fact of Greeners friendliness to 
himself would turn Eibek against him. And Bantry 
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had no wish to see his enemy von Brincken intrenched 
behind the good graces of his sugar-maker. 

After talking with Greene for some time about the 
repairs made necessary by the break-down, Bantry 
went into the chemical laboratory. 

" I say, Eibek ! '^ he said — " youVe been sugar- 
maker here a long time, haven't you ? Have you any 
idea who'd try to cripple us like this ? " 

" I ? " Eibek exclaimed. " I do not know, Mr. 
Bantry, for a cer-r-tainty. But I theenk eet iss not 
ver-r-y deefeecult to guess — hein? That Greene — 
he iss ver-r-y har-r^i man to work for. He does not 
know how to treat chentlemans! He treat chentle- 
mans like peon; he treat peon like dog. Eet iss 
ter-r-eeble — ter-r-eeblel He iss a ver-r-y — what 
you say — common man. I theenk one of hees 
mechanics iss — how you say ? — mad weeth heem." 
And with a shrug of his square shoulders he looked 
appealingly at his superior. 

Bantry laughed at the seriousness of the man. 

" You and Greene don't understand each other," 
he said. "You don't appreciate each other. Like 
all engineers, Greene thinks that chemical control of 
a mill is all tommy-rot. Well — I'm going to show 
him the error of his ways. And I want you to stop 
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and think — on your part — what you'd be up 
against if we had an incompetent engineer who 
couldn't supply you with enough juice. It's no fool's 
job, after all, to keep a big factory like this running 
— keep all the machinery tuned up to run day and 
night and stand ready to repair any breakdown with- 
out going off the place for help. Now, I'm going to 
talk to Greene just as I've been talking to you. 
We've all got to pull together in Las Delicias, instead 
of against one another. It's the only way we can 
ever accomplish anything. There's enough trouble 
outside the factory (the war, I mean) without our 
scrapping among ourselves. . • • How about it? 
Can I look to you to help me make things go 
smoothly ? You could make me all kinds of trouble 
if you wanted to. I know it — I'm free to admit 
that you are one of the most important men I've got. 
And you can do wonders to help me, too." 

Eibek warmed under this sop to his vanity. 

" Eet iss a pleasure to wor-r-k for an intelligent 
administrador. You under-r-stand the necessity of 
the labor-r-tory. You study our repor-r-ts. I hav' 
remar-r-ked eet. I hav' said so to Otto, my as- 
sistant." Eibek lowered his strident voice then. 
^^ Von Brincken — he knows less than nothing of the 
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way in which to oper-r-ate a sugar f actor-r-y. Our 
figur^r-ea — they meant nothing to heenu Pah I 
He iss — how you say ? — one beeg bluflF 1 " 

Bantry thanked him. His bit of missionary work 
had proved unexpectedly fruitfuL After Ribek's 
burst of confidence he no longer had any misgivings 
as to what might happen in the sugar-house. He 
knew that von Brincken's eflForts there would fall 
upon sterile ground. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE AFFAIR AT THE SPRING 

TPVURING Bantry's first week at Las Delieias 
-*"-^ Mr. Thome observed his new administrador 
carefully. He liked the way in which the Jamaican 
went about his task. Through Torrent he had 
learned of the summary fashion in which Bantry 
disposed of the Mexica^who had drawn a knife on 
him ; and though he had not mentioned the incident 
to Bantry, he was nevertheless hugely pleased. 

" They won't ride over this fellow," he said to 
Constance, as the two sat at breakfast one morning. 
" He hasn't von Brincken's front, but he's got plenty 
of sand — and that's what counts. I don't believe 
we'll have half the trouble we had before. I always 
thought it was a mistaken idea to treat the Mexicans 
with so much consideration. Von Brincken tells me 
that Bantry couldn't have done worse than lay his 
hands on that Greaser — but I told him that I was 
only sorry that Bantry didn't give the fellow a broken 

head. Von Brincken says that the Mexicans are 
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children and must be treated as such. Well — let us 
grant that much. I claim that when a child's unruly 
the best thing for him is a sound whipping. I never 
was a believer in sparing the rod.'' 

Constance laughed at her fond parent's fervent 
declaration. 

"You don't practice what you preachy Daddy," 
she teased. " The dreadful result of the spoiled 
child now sits before you. If I didn't know you 
better than anyone else in the world I'd think you 
were a hard-hearted monster — instead of the dear- 
est old darling that ever was. . . . Now don't try to 
pretend that you're angry with me for saying that^ 
You know you wouldn't hurt a mosquito." 

Thome looked helplessly across the breakfast-table 
at his young incorrigible. 

" Well, Constance," he said lamely — " don't give 
me away to anybody, for goodness' sake. Though 
for my part I don't know how people can fail to see 
how you've broken my spirit." 

It was Constance's turn now to pretend to injured 
feelings. 

" For that remark," she retorted, " you are sen- 
tenced to eat two more of these eggs which Felipe has 
* passed through water.' " And she handed her 
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father an additional ration of the native cocinero's 
under-done cooking. 

Thome made a wry face. 

" Oh ! for a genuine Yankee boiled egg again ! " 
he sighed. " Thank you, my dear, but I must rebel 
this time. . . . Smitsu ! ^' he said, turning to the 
ubiquitous Japanese — " you'll have to cook the eggs 
after this. It's impossible ever to get a Mexican to 
do it properly." 

Smitsu bowed affably. 

" Yessir ! " he murmured. " I cook to-morrow 
morning. Then you have satisfaction — enjoyment 
Mex'can — ^^ He stopped abruptly. "Mex'can 
dam' fool ! " he was about to add, but caught himself 
in time. It was a fatix pas of which he had been 
guilty on more than one occasion. His escape this 
time however was perfectly apparent to Constance, 
and she smiled at Smitsu wickedly, much to the polite 
little man's discomfiture. He retired, covered with 
confusion, to re-appear shortly bearing a letter which 
he placed before Thome's plate. 

" What's this ? " Thome inquired. 

"I discover correspondence reposing in hall," 
Smitsu explained. 

Thome tore open the envelope. The letter was 
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written in Spanish and he deciphered the foreign 
hand with some difficulty. As he sensed the mean- 
ing of the note he gave a sharp exclamation of annoy- 
ance. 

" What is it, Father — what's the matter ? " Con- 
stance asked him anxiously, detecting a troubled look 
upon her father's face. 

" A hold-up ! " was his laconic answer. " Smitsu 
— telephone to Mr. Bantry and ask him to be good 
enough to step over here as soon as he can. Tell him 
it's important." 

When Bantry arrived a few minutes later he found 
Thome in a state of apoplectic rage. His breakfast 
lay half -finished and forgotten upon the table and he 
was puffing furiously upon a cigar. 

" Here ! Bead that ! " he sputtered, shoving the 
letter into Bantry's hand. 

Bantry read the missive quickly. The sinister 
message contrasted strangely with the pale violet hue 
of the paper upon which it was written. 

"Muy senor mio: 

"How happy you are to be so rich ! I know that you will 
be delighted to do me the favor of an immediate loan of 
two thousand pesos. The money must be left beneath the 
big algaroba tree near the spring at three o'clock this after- 
noon. Failing to receive it, I shall understand that the 
matter has escaped your memory and to remind you it is 
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agreed that I will set fire to your cane. It is agreed, not 
"I am, most excellent senor, with the most profound re- 
spect, your most humble and attentive servant, who kisses 
your hand. . . . 

"Fernando Gomez." 

Bantry had heard of Fernando Gomez before. He 
was a notorious brigand, whose name was a by-word 
for infamy throughout three states. 

" I thought Gomez had joined Zapata's army,'' he 
said. 

" That was the rumor," Mr. Thome replied. " In 
fact, I don't know of his having operated in this 
vicinity for more than a year; and then he never 
bothered ils/' 

" Let's call Torrent over," Bantry suggested, after 
a moment's thought. 

Thome looked at him quickly. 

" You haven't any notion of letting this highway 
robber — er — you don't think we ought to submit 
to this demand, do you ? " he asked. It was on the 
tip of his tongue to ask Bantry if he were going to 
let Gomez bluff him; but he put the question in a 
more politic form. 

However, Bantry divined his thought. But he 
took no offense, since he saw that Mr. Thorne had no 
intention of offering him any affront. 
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" I'm in favor of callin' the bluff," he said. " And 
I want Torrent to help do it." 

" Good ! " Thome exclaimed ; and there was a 
world of relief in his voice. " I'll telephone for him 
myself." As he reentered the room a few minutes 
later he said, " I don't know what your idea is, 
Bantry, but it's certainly refreshing to know that 
you've got something up your sleeve. If it were von 
Erincken, now, he'd be counting the money out of 
the vault by this time." 

Bantry made no comment on the Dane. 

" I'll tell you what I propose, Mr. Thome," he 
resumed. " It's my opinion that somebody's trying 
to Arow a scare into us by using Gomez' name. 
Joining an army like Zapata's offers too secure a 
means for pillage to be overlooked by a bandit like 
Gomez. I don't believe he's within three hundred 
miles of Las Delicias. Of course, this is mere theor- 
izing on my part. I may be mistaken. And I must 
remind you, Mr. Thome, that the letter's addressed 
to you — so you're at liberty to take my advice, or 
leave it, and I'll have no hard feelin's." 

" Go to it, my boy ! " Thome cried. " I'm glad to 
see you've got a stiff backbone. Caton was right in 
what he told me about you. We won't be black' 
mailed — not if they bum the whole place down 
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. . . Come in, Bob ! " he said, as Torrent appeared 
in the doorway. " Council of war ! We want 
you ! '^ 

Torrent read without comment the letter that 
Bantry handed to him. 

" Now, then, Bantry — what's your plan ? " 
Thome asked. 

" Why — nothing new," Bantry said. " It's just 
the old dodge of leaving a dummy package and keep- 
ing watch to see who picks it up." 

Thorne thought for a moment. 

" It won't work ! " he announced, with obvious dis- 
appointment. " Whoever's back of this attempt will 
have somebody hidden in the cane to stand guard and 
prevent that very thing." 

" I dare say," Bantry agreed. " That's what I'd 
do myself. But we'll fool them. Where are those 
field-glasses that you were showing me the first night 
I was here ? " 

In answer to the question Thome stepped quickly 
into the next room, returning at once with a pair of 
very fine binoculars, which he handed to Bantry. 

" You say they are unusually powerful," Bantry 
observed. " I didn't try them when I looked at them 
before — for it was dark, as you'll recall." 

" They magnify twelve diameters," Thome said. 
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Bantry stepped to the window and training the 
glasses upon the stable, a thousand yards away, he 
was silent for a few moments. 

^ They're wonderful ! " he exclaimed with delight, 
as he turned to the others again. 

" Yes ; but how are you going to use them ? '^ Tor- 
rent asked, partly grasping Bantry's scheme. " The 
cane comes in pretty close to the spring. I don't see 
how you can use the glasses from any distance. And 
as for staying near the place — that's out of the 
question." 

" I know the cane is all around there," Bantry 
replied. '^ I had a drink at that spring one day. 
And I sat down in the shade of the old algaroha and 
smoked a cigarette. I noticed then that I could just 
see one end of the roof of the sugar-warehouse — 
from one of the ventilators anybody could see every- 
thing that went on beneath that tree — with the help 
of these glasses." 

" Bully for you I " Torrent cried ; while Mr. 
Thome smiled his satisfaction. 

The ventilators on the sugar-warehouse were roomy 
cages — like cupolas — the sides of which were made 
of overlapping narrow slats to permit the free cir- 
culation of air. 

" Take out one of the slats, and there you are ! " 
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Bantry said. ^' I want Torrent to stand watch up 
there. He knows everybody around here. And I'll 
ride out to the spring and leave the fake package. 
We'll tell no one else of the plan.'' 

Both Thome and Torrent approved heartily of 
Bantry's scheme. And Torrent at once set about the 
construction of an interesting looking packet, com- 
posed of old newspapers securely covered with many 
thicknesses of wrapping-paper and wound about with 
stout cord. 

" There ! That looks as if it might hold a mil- 
lion ! " Torrent said with a laugh. " I'd like to see 
the face of the fellow who opens it." 

" We hope you will," Mr. Thome told him — 
" though you probably won't see him when he opens 
it" 

The afternoon saw Torrent ensconced in his 
" crow's nest " high above the towering piles of brown 
bags of sugar. At a quarter of three Bantry walked 
out of the office with the dummy package under his 
arm ; and mounting his horse he started up the road 
that led through the fields to the spring. Once there 
he deposited the decoy beneath the algaroha as di- 
rected, taking care to place it on the side of the 
trunk which faced toward the mill. Then, having 
accomplished his errand, he rode back the way he 
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had come. Bantry could not help wondering, as he 
passed along the thicket of cane, what eyes were 
peering out at him — for he did not doubt that he 
was spied upon. But his face betrayed none of the 
curiosity that he felt — nor any of the amusement 
that the proceeding afforded him — for the practical 
joke which he was playing upon the unknown ap- 
pealed strongly to his Celtic sense of humor. 

Back at his desk again he busied himself with the 
routine work which awaited him — the reading of 
reports, and the signing of letters which were to be 
dispatched in the afternoon mail. Despite his air of 
unconcern however his thoughts turned constantly 
upon Bob Torrent, who he knew was keeping his 
watch on the tree with all the alertness of a ship- 
wrecked mariner on the lookout for a sail. 

Four o'clock came, and still Torrent had not re- 
turned from his vigil. From his office window Ban- 
try could see Mr. Thome pacing back and forth 
upon his piazza. The afternoon train pulled into 
the station, and puffed out again. The incoming 
mail lay untouched upon Torrent's desk. Bantry 
took it into his office and opened it. And then, real- 
izing Thome's restlessness, he closed his desk and 
walked over to the big house. 
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" What's the good word ? '' Thome called to him, 
as Bantry came up the walk. 

Bantry shook his head. 

" K'othing yet ! " he said. 

'' What do you think — will they wait till it's dark, 
do you suppose? Or do you imagine they're sus- 
picious ? " 

" I don't believe they know we're watching," Ban- 
try answered, drawing one of the piazza chairs to 
a place of vantage which gave him a view of the 
office. " Torrent climbed up to the ventilator while 
the men were taking their siesta. He's perched on 
some boards, so they can't see him. Of course, they 
may wait until night before taking the packet. . . . 
We can do nothing but keep quiet and hope." 

" Well — I wish to the Lord they'd hurry up f " 
Thome said. " This is getting on my nerves. . . . 
Constance ! Do stop that everlasting noise ! " he ex- 
ploded, looking irritably through the window of the 
living-room, where Constance was playing the piano. 

The music ceased suddenly and straightway the 
interrupted but still smiling musician joined the two 
men upon the piazza. 

" I'm glad you've come over, Mr. Bantry," she 
said. " I should probably have been eaten alive by 
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this bear in another moment, if you hadn't appeared 
on the scene to save me." She linked her arm affec- 
tionately through her father's as she spoke. " He's 
been growing crosser and erosser all the afternoon. 
. . . I don't see why. I think this detective work 
is great fun — don't you, Mr. Sherlock Holmes?" 
She turned appealingly to Bantry. 

" Thank you for the compliment," Bantry said, 
placing a chair for Miss Thorne. " At the present 
time it's premature — unfortunately. But sit down 
with us and we'll all suffer the suspense together. 
We're better off than poor Torrent, anyhow. I've 
no doubt he's cursing me heartily for the task I set 
for him." 

" On the contrary. Bob can see what's going on, 
the moment anything happens ; while we have to wait 
here and wonder," Thome said. 

" Ah, yes ! " Bantry admitted. " But I like these 
seats the best — " He leaned back luxuriously in 
the big wicker chair — " And Torrent has nothing 
like this to cheer him, I'm sure," he added, as he 
caught sight of Smitsu bearing a tray laden with 
glasses and a bedewed cocktail-shaker. 

The Japanese deposited his burden upon a bamboo 
stand and began pouring an amber liquid into the 
glasses. 
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" What have you there, Smitsu ? '^ Thome asked. 

"Most celebrated Cuban beverage," Smitsu re- 
plied. " I learn to make when in Havana. I think 
maybe dispell Mr. Bantry from become homesick." 

" Oh, ho ! A daiquiri! " Bantry exclaimed, as he 
recognized the fimies of the concoction which rose 
from the glass which Smitsu handed to him. " Your 
prescription for homesickness, eh, Smitsu? . . . 
Well — they say it doesn't take many of these to 
make a married man forget his wife's relatives. For- 
tunately I've nothing of the sort to worry me — and 
my home is wherever I happen to be. But I'm none 
the less appreciative of Mr. Smitsu's attention. . . . 
Suppose — " he said, turning to Miss Thome — " sup- 
pose, since I'm Mr. Sherlock Holmes, we drink to my 
colleague, Dr. Watson, and his speedy return from 
the warehouse ! " 

Bantry's wish was soon realized. A few minutes 
later the telephone bell rang. And soon Smitsu came 
out with a message. 

" Mr. Torrent request deliverance of warnings that 
he shortly arrive bearing happy intelligence." 

" Good news ! " Thome interpreted. And in an- 
other moment they saw Torrent burst out of the office 
and hurry toward Thome's house. They could see 
as he approached that his face wore an expansive grin. 
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" It was Alvarez — Jose Blanco's brother-in-law," 
he said breathlessly as he joined the expectant group. 
Jose Blanco was assistant to Martinez, the field- 
superintendent for whom von Brincken had displaced 
Torrent. " I could see him plainly — there was no 
doubt at all. We've got him dead to rights." 

" I don't know the fellow. Does he work for us ? " 
Bantry asked. 

Torrent shook his head. 

" He doesn't work at all," he said. " He lives on 
his sister's husband. I suppose it has never oc- 
curred to Blanco to object. It's the custom of the 
country, you know. He's a lazy, good-for-nothing 
scoundrel — I've often seen him hanging around the 
pueblo on the other side of the railroad." 

" Smitsu ! " Thome called suddenly. And when 
the Japanese appeared he said — " Find Mr. von 
Brincken and tell him I'd like to see him at once." 

" One moment, please, Mr. Thorne ! " Bantry said 
quickly. 

" What is it ? " Thome asked in surprise. 

" I don't think we need von Brinckea," Bantry 
answered quietly. 

Thorne opened his mouth to speak — then caught 
himself. He looked at Bantry searchingly for a 
moment. 
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^* Very well ! '' he said, and motioned to Smitsu to 
withdraw. 

" Just a minute, Smitsu 1 " Torrent interrupted, 
" Excuse me ! " he said to Thome ; and he looked 
longingly at the tray with its empty glasses which 
Smitsu had picked up. " It was confounded hot up 
there under the roof — and — ^^ 

Mr. Thome's severe expression thawed into a smile. 

" All right. Bob ! " he said. " Order whatever 
you want.'' 

" Smitsu — you're a person of discretion," Tor- 
rent resumed. " I place myself entirely in your 
hands." 

Smitsu bowed his acknowledgment of the compli- 
ment. 

" I suspicion Mr. Torrent homesick too," he said. 
And he chuckled as he walked away. 

^' You two fellows have dinner here," Thome sug- 
gested, " and we'll talk over this business." 

" Thank you," said Bantry, accepting. " And now 
I'd like to use your telephone a moment." 

" You'll join us, Bob ? " Thome asked Torrent, 
whose hand was already outstretched for the cocktail 
that Smitsu produced with magic speed. 

^^Yes — I'll stay if Smitsu does," Torrent an- 
swered impudently. 
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" No more of those for you to-day, my lad ! " 
Bantry warned him from the doorway. ^' We don't 
know what sort of work^s cut out for us this night/' 

At the telephone he asked for Pedro Martinez ; but 
the field-superintendent was not in the office. 

" Give me the stable, then," Bantry ordered the 
boy at the switchboard. '' Oiga! " he said a moment 
later. " Listen ! Is Don Pedro there ? He's just 
come in? Let me talk with him. . . . Olal Don 
Pedro! Turn out all the field-guards at once; and 
keep them out all night. Tell them to be on the 
lookout for cane-fires. . . . Get a dozen extra men to 
help you. . . . What's that? You don't think you 
can find so many? Why not? . . . Oh! there's a 
haHe to-night, eh? Well — we can't lose our crop 
for a dance. Is Blanco with you? . . . No? . . . 
You say he's ill with fever ? — Well, get his brother- 
in-law to help you. Station him in the camporAento 
the spring is in — Number 5, isn't it? And tell 
him I look to him personally to prevent any mischief 
there. That's all ! Hasta luego ! So long ! " 

Bantry's voice carried clearly to the group outside ; 
and as Mr. Thome heard the word fire he gave a 
Budden start. 

" There ! I'd entirely forgotten about that 
threat ! " he declared. " I'd forgotten that there 
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might be any sequel to this affair.'^ As he listened 
to the remainder of the one-sided conversation a look 
of perplexity came over his face. 

"What's that for?" he inquired as Bantry re- 
joined them. 

" That — " Bantry answered — " was designed as 
a warning that we're wise to the game. They'll see 
that in some way we've discovered Alvarez' part in 
the affair ; and not knowing how, it's an even chance 
that they'll suspect one of their own crowd of tale- 
bearing. So I'm taking a gamble that everybody 
mixed up in the plot will be so suspicious of every- 
body else that the scalawags will be afraid to light 
so much as a cigarro the whole night long." 

Taking up the field-glasses which Torrent had laid 
upon the table, Bantry leveled them in the direction 
of the stable. 

" They're getting busy up there already," he said. 
" I can see them saddling fresh horses. . . . Well — 
if any of those lads are innocent I'm sorry for them, 
for it will be a cold night out in the fields." 

" You bet it will ! " Torrent agreed. " I'm glad 
I'll be snug in my bed." 

Bantry turned to him with a smile. 

" I'm sorry to upset your plans," he said. " But 
there'll be no warm bed for you to-night, my boy. 
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You're going to spend the night in the saddle. 
You're going to play Sancho Panza to my Don 
Quixote. . . . Let's hope we'll find nothing more 
formidable than windmills to contend with," 



CHAPTER VII 
GLIMMERINGS OF THE GAME 

npHAT night Thome slept fitfully. Many times 
-*" he awakened with a start to find himself sit- 
ting upright in his bed listening for the fire-alarm 
which he had heard in his dreams. But at last — 
lulled by a conviction that all was well out there in 
the fields where Torrent and Bantry were on guard 
— he fell into a restful slumber. 

The night was waning then. A faint, undulating 
streak of gray outlined the rim of the eastern hills; 
but it was still quite dark in the valley where Las 
Delicias nestled. Here and there in the blackness a 
watchman's lantern twinkled as its bearer paced back 
and forth along his station. 

Thome, as it happened, was not the only person 
whose ears had often strained during that night for 
the shriek of the fire-siren. There was one other who 
had tossed restlessly upon his bed. But that one, as 
the long hours passed and the expected signal failed 
to break upon the stillness, grew only the more un- 
easy. 

8s 
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At last a figure stole silently away from the House 
of the Officials, timing its exit so that the watchman 
assigned to that post should have just then reached 
the opposite end of the long structure. Across the 
mill-yard the man moved swiftly, carefully avoiding 
all buildings, where he might be challenged by the 
guards. Unmolested, the skulker soon gained the na- 
tive pueblo across the railway where he rapidly made 
his way up one of the silent streets. He seemed 
familiar enough with his surroundings; for without 
a sign of hesitation he singled out a house which to 
the uninitiated must have appeared bewilderingly like 
its adobe neighbors. On the door he tapped gently. 

Hardly a minute elapsed before the curtain was 
pulled back from the bellying bars of the window and 
'' Quien esf ^' a soft voice asked — " Who is it ? " 

" It is I," the man in the street answered. 

" RodoKo ! " the woman exclaimed. " One mo- 
ment — while I open the door ! " 

Von Brincken — whom the other had instantly 
recognized — moved swiftly to the sashless window. 

" Sst ! " he warned the girl. " Have a care ! No 
names — I beg you, chica! " 

" Ah 1 querido mio, forgive me ! " she murmured, 
as she swung back the massive door and put her arms 
about her lover's neck. 
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But von Brincken was in no mood for caresses. 
He pushed the girl away impatiently. 

" Who's here ? ... Not Blanco ? " 

'' Si! my Eodolfo ! I will call him." 

First she lighted a kerosene lamp; then quickly 
vanished into dim regions behind the living-room. 

As he waited, von Brincken turned down the smok- 
ing wick, which had already begun to throw off a 
nauseating odor. 

" So ! " he said, as the girl returned, followed by a 
blinking, unkempt Mexican. For a moment the 
Dane regarded the startled man contemptuously. It 
was Blanco, the assistant-field-superintendent. 
Blanco had tumbled out of his bed as he slept — half- 
dressed. A Turkish bathtowel was wound about his 
neck — for your true peon believes that to keep one's 
throat warm at night is the secret of health. 

" What the devil are you doing here ? " von 
Brincken demanded angrily, laying a rough hand on 
the other's shoulder. 

Jose Blanco cringed under the Dane's benumbing 
grasp. 

" I went into the fields, Don Eodolfo — have a 
care of my shoulder, man ! You are hurting me ! " 
he whined. 

Von Brincken flung the fellow across the room. 
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" Go on 1 ^' he thundered. " What have you to 
say for yourself ? " 

" As I say, amigo, I rode out into the cane ; but 
I learned that Meester Bantry was there, and the 
young gringo. Torrent. You know that Martinez 
told the administrador that I was in bed with fever. 
What, then, could I do? If he saw me, he would 
know that Martinez lied. I could do nothing. So 
I came home again." 

Von Brincken swore heartily at the disc(Hnfited 
Mexican. 

*^ Why in the name of the Virgin didn't you touch 
a match to the cane ? " he demanded. " One second 
and the trick would have been done ! Have none of 
you any courage? Here the night is all but gone 
and nothing's accomplished. I should have known 
you fellows had not the heart of a chicken. I should 
have set the fire myself. The gringos will laugh now. 
They will know of a certainty that it was not Gomez 
who wrote that letter. For Fernando Gomez never 
relents. They have already learned that Alvarez 
took away the package at the spring — the fool! 
Did I not tell him not to go near the place until it 
was night? But no! He was a child! He could 
not wait! His dirty fingers itched to count the 
money. And see what he found 1 A packet of old 
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diarios! It served him right, and I am glad of it. 
I am glad that they saw him ! " 

As von Brincken moved menacingly toward the 
groveling Blanco the girl caught his arm. 

" No, no, Eodolf ! '^ she said in a purring voice. 
" They did as well as they could. Thou must not 
blame them because they have not — like thee — the 
lion's heart,'* She patted von Brincken's hand. 
" Of what avail is it to be angry ? Other nights will 
come — and if it is thy will, I — I will set the fields 
afire. Si, my RodoKo — thou knowest I would do 
anything for thee, though it cost me my life ! '' 

Mollified by her pleading, von Brincken put his 
arm about the girl. 

" I believe you, Carlota/' he said. " I only wish 
I had an army of men like you. I would not stop 
this side of Mexico City ; and Pancho Villa himself 
might hammer outside the gates in vain. . . . 
What's that?" he asked quickly, as a noise in the 
narrow street caught his ear. " The light ! " he 
warned ; and Blanco blew out the streaking flame. 

Someone rattled at the door. And Carlota sprang 
to the window. It was already quite gray outside. 

" It is Pedro," she said. And in another moment 
she had slipped the bar of the door from its sockets 
and Pedro Martinez entered, followed closely by Al- 
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varez. Pedro's round face bore no welcome as he 
caught sight of von Brincken, for he perceived at 
once that the engineer was in a temper. 

" Pedro, too — he is frightened by this English 
pig Bantry/' von Brincken taunted. " He has lost 
his fine spirit There's none braver than Pedro 
when the coast is clear. But let a child hold a 
machete before him and he turns pale; and his fat 
trembles as if it would drop off and reveal his soul 
of a flea. . . . And Alvarez — another fanfarron! 
Another braggart ! " von Brincken sneered, wheeling 
upon the third imhappy object of his wrath. " What 
has come over you all ? Why are you not with this 
new administrador, turning the white feather and 
saving your own precious skins ? " 

" Ah, no I no ! Don Eodolfo ! " Alvarez entreated. 
" You do us a great wrong. I — did I not drop the 
stones into the car of cane, as you directed ? " He 
beat his chest protestingly. 

" Mere child's play ! " von Brincken scoffed. " A 
boy's job ! . . . Listen — all of you ! There's work 
for men here. I'm making you rich. Do you want 
any further share in the plunder ? Or shall I leave 
you to live out the rest of your days in a mud house, 
on a diet of beans ? . . . No ? Then think well of 
what I. say to you. Kemember our pacto! The 
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next man who disobeys me has his liver thrown to the 
buzzards ! " 

As the three Mexicans slunk away Carlota clung to 
her lover in the doorway. 

" Eodolf o ! The saints guard thee ! '' she whis- 
pered. " Be careful ! For if any harm befell thee, 
I could not live! . . . And Eodolf o — " she said, 
holding von Brincken back as he started to leave 
her — " the American girl — it is true — is it not — 
that thou dost not love her ? " She looked up at him 
anxiously. 

" I swear it, Carlota ! " he said. " She is nothing 
to me." 

" But you ride with her," the girl persisted. 
" And you go much to her father's house. I do not 
understand it." 

Von Brincken laughed and patted her cheek. 

*' Of course you don't," he said. " Of course you 
don't understand ! But I've often told you that that 
means nothing, either in America or in my own 
country." 

Still Carlota was not satisfied. 

" It does not please me," she told him. " And 
though thou dost not love her, I know that she must 
love thee. And I have been told that it is the way 
of girls in Nueva York to ask gentlemen to marry 
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them — " A fierce light burned in Carlota's dark 
eyes. " I hate her ! " she said passionately. " She 
shall not have thee — she shall not take thee away 
from me, my life ! ^' 

" Be sensible ! " von Brincken pleaded. " I tell 
you, I laugh at her when I am with her. She is 
ugly — not a plump little duckling like you, chica 
patica/' he said, looking down at the soft curves of 
the Mexican girl's well-rounded form. " But I must 
pay my respects to her father, so he will not be 
suspicious of me. And remember ! The time will 
come — when I have enough of their money so that 
I can take you away with me — the time will come 
when we will laugh at them all! Listen, chica! 
Far off to the south lies the great Argentine. Buenas 
Aires is a beautiful city — like Paris it is. We will 
live there — you and I. And you shall have the 
finest mantillas that ever came out of Spain ; and the 
largest diamonds that money can buy. That's why 
I want to wait for a time before I marry you. I 
want to wait until I can buy you anything in the 
whole world that you may want. And you shall live 
like the Infanta herself — nothing to do all day but 
sit on the balcony and watch the people pass. Ifo 
ivork 1 No washing ! No cooking then ! And your 
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pretty hands shall be softer and whiter than those of 
an angel." 

Carlota caught up his own hand and pressed it 
against her breast. 

" I believe thee — I trust thee, adored one ! " she 
cried. " See ! my heart beats for thee and thee 
alone ! " 

'' Esta bien! — It is well!" von Brincken said. 
" And now I must go. There will be people stirring 
soon — and I do not wish to be seen here this morn- 
ing. So, adios, chiquita!" And he slipped away, 
while Carlota shut the door quietly behind him. 

As he picked his steps as silently as he could over 
the uneven pavement von Brincken made a wry face. 

" Damn the girl ! " he said under his breath. 
" She'll make me trouble yet. I was a fool to play 
with her. As it is, I've quite enough on my hands 
without having to reckon with a jealous woman." 



CHAPTER VIII 

BANTRY ACTS 

\ COLD shower, followed by a brisk rub-down, 
•**• and a generous draught of strong coffee, sup- 
plied Bantry with all the bracer that his rugged 
constitution required. And when Thome, feeling 
somewhat the worse for his restless night, appeared 
in the office at nine o'clock, he found his manager 
hard at work at his desk, without a visible trace of 
the wearisome vigil he had passed in the saddle. 

Thome gave him a cheerful good-moming. 

" That was a good night's work you put in,'' he 
said. " You've saved us two thousand dollars Mex., 
to say nothing of preventing us from having a lot of 
burned cane on our hands." 

" We may have that later," Bantry told him. 

" Oh, I don't think so," Thorne replied. " I be- 
lieve we'll have no more trouble with our would-be 
bandit — whoever he is. You showed him you 
weren't to be bluffed." 

" I only hope you're right," Bantry said. " But I 

94 
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don't want to be over-<3onfident. We may yet hear 
from our disappointed friend." 

" Let him do his worst ! " Thome exclaimed op- 
timistically. " Meanwhile, just to show you that 
I'm appreciative of the way you've handled this af- 
fair, I want you to add a thousand to your salary." 

Bantry looked up at him in surprise. 

" That's kind of you, sir," he said, '^ and I thank 
you. But I couldn't do it — now. Wait till my 
year's finished. I've a long way to go yet ; and there 
may be many turnings. If you're as satisfied in a 
twelvemonth I'll be happy. . . • And if you want to 
please me now — there's Torrent. I'd like to re- 
ward the lad. Never a word of complaint did he 
let out the night long — and it was cold enough to 
freeze an Esquimault along toward morning." 

" Why — I've no objection to your doing some- 
thing for Bob if you want to," Thome told him. 
" He's a good boy. . . . But you're the first man I 
ever attempted to raise who declined in favor of 
another." He looked at Bantry curiously. 

" It's no credit to me," Bantry protested. 
" Money never meant much to me. I had an uncle 
once who had a habit of coming home the worse for 
liquor, throwing his money right and left as he 
rolled down the street, and followed by all the ragged 
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urchins in town. . . . They tell me I favor him/' 
he said, with a twinkle in his eye. 

Thome laughed. He was in fine spirits, despite 
his weariness, for it seemed to him that the tide of 
adversity against which he had struggled so hope- 
lessly had at last turned. He settled himself com- 
fortably in an arm-chair and lighted a cigar. 

*^ This is the first morning for months that I've 
sat down to enjoy a smoke in peace," he declared. 
" I actually feel as if things had changed for the 
better — thanks to your good work here." 

But Bantry was not so sanguine. 

" There's no knowing where deviltry may break 
out next," he remarked. 

" But don't you think that all these demands on 
us during the past year were simply bluffs ? " Thome 
asked. " It strikes me that there's a clique of na- 
tives about the place who discovered that they could 
work von Brincken — and proceeded to do so. You 
see — the trouble began almost as soon as I made him 
manager." 

" That may be significant," Bantry mused thought- 
fully, though Thome did not guess the full meaning 
of his words. " Very likely there's been a good deal 
of plundering on the part of some of the employes ; 
but I wouldn't go so far as to think that it has been 
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only local talent. Time will tell, however. And 
meanwhile we'll just keep our eyes open and be 
ready for anything that turns up." 

" You're pessimistic ! " Thome exclaimed. " You 
need sleep. Go home and go to bed," he urged. 
" A good rest will give you a different viewpoint." 

But Bantry would not be persuaded. He refused 
to be lulled into a false sense of security. 

" No ! " he said firmly. " I hope you're right, 
Mr. Thome. But I don't want to be caught nap- 
ping. Whatever happens, I want to be in it." 

Before the day was over, Bantry's premonition of 
trouble — if it may be called that — was realized. 
The aftemoon was not haH gone when some two 
score of villainous looking Mexicans rode into the 
yard and stopped in front of the oficina, Thome, 
dictating some letters in Bantry's private office, heard 
the thump of the horses' feet; and after one hasty 
glance out of the window he opened a drawer of his 
desk and transferred an automatic pistol to his coat- 
pocket. 

The action did not escape Bantry. 

" It's no use, Mr. Thome," he said quietly. " Put 
the gun back, please. This is a time for diplomacy. 
We must have no shooting — these fellows would eat 
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us up. . . . Eemember your daughter ! " he added 
sharply, as Thome hesitated. And at that, Thome, 
with a dubious shake of the head, tossed the araa 
back into the drawer* 

After a moment of suspense Torrent stepped in- 
side the room, closing the door carefully behind him. 

" Federals ! " he announced laconically. ^^ They 
want to see the administrador/' he informed Bantry. 

"They do, eh?'' said Bantry. "Well — send 
them in — but not too many.'' 

Returning shortly. Torrent admitted three Mex- 
icans — the leader of the disreputable-looking band 
and his two lieutenants. The captain, advancing a 
pace or two in front of his two henchmen, smiled 
blandly upon Thome and Bantry. 

'^ Buenos dias, friends ! " he said. " I hope we do 
not intrude." Unwashed as he was, and with a 
sparse stubble straggling over his unrazored chin, the 
fellow nevertheless contrived something which was 
half a travesty of a military air. He alone of the 
three boasted a uniform — a faded and much wrin- 
kled khaki affair, the high collar of which was but- 
toned tightly about his throat, thereby effectually 
concealing from the uninstructed — but not from 
Bantry — the total absence of any other garments. 
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"You wish to see the administradorf '' Bantry 
said — " I am he." • • . 

All three bowed agaii. 

"You are looking extremely well, senor^' the 
spokesman said. 

Bantry thanked him. 

" And is your family well ? '' 

The rascal appeared vastly relieved to receive 
Bantry's assurance of the excellent state of health 
of his loved ones. 

" I am el capitan Moreno of the Federal army/^ 
he informed Bantry, " and these worthy gentle- 
men — " waving a comprehensive hand toward his 
companions — " these are my excellent lieutenants." 

The two minor villains — sublimely unconscious 
of their nondescript apparel — expressed their ex- 
treme happiness at making Bantry's acquaintance. 

Thome meanwhile had dropped into a chair, and 
Bantry noticed with some uneasiness that his em- 
ployer's hand rested conveniently within reach of the 
half-open drawer from which he had so recently 
produced the formidable weapon. 

" We do ourselves the honor of calling on you — " 
the leader resumed — " because my men have unfor- 
tunately run short of rations ; and understanding you 
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to be very amiable, senor, we knew that you would 
have the goodness to sell us some provisions." 

" Everything I possess is at your service," Bantry 
answered in true Latin style, thereby indicating — 
also after the Spanish fashion — nothing at all. 

" We have much hunger," the beggar said tenta- 
tively. 

" It is better to fast than to be ill," Bantry re- 
joined, casting a Spanish proverb at his caller. 

" And we will pay well," el capitan informed him. 
'^^ I myself will sign an order on the national treasury 

— it is the same as money — lo mismo — exactly the 
jsame." 

It was no more than Bantry had expected. 
^' Por Diosl'' he said. "You deceive yourself, 
my friend. We have many such orders in our safe 

— and they will buy us nothing." 

The Federal officer held up a protesting hand. 

" All in good time, senorf he answered. " And 
you will do well to remember that whatever favors 
you grant us will be but further proof of your 
friendship." 

" Well — I assure you I will do what I can for 
you," Bantry told him. He had known from the 
first that he must consent to being bled ; but he knew 
that it was the part of wisdom not to yield too easily. 
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" Now you are indeed right ! " the Mexican ex- 
claimed. '' Mira! See, sehor! It is desirable that 
I have for my brave fellows — beef , rice, coffee, 
sugar, tobacco." . . . 

Bantry waved a denying finger at him. 

" It is impossible," he declared. " What would be 
my joy to accommodate you ! But I cannot rob my 
own people to feed yours. . . . Let me see — there 
are beans. . . . Yes, I believe we have frijoles in 
plenty." 

El capitan yielded the point like a philosopher. 

" We will content ourselves with frijoles/' he an- 
nounced ; " for frijoles are better than nothing. . . ► 
And coffee — surely the senor can spare a little coffee 
for the defenders of the republic! And sugar — 
that is, of course, a simple matter, when the Com- 
pany has thousands of bags stored away. And all 
the world knows that one cannot take coffee without 
a cigarette to accompany it " — 

After some further show of reluctance Bantry 
yielded. He wrote an order on his store-keeper for 
a week's rations, in return for which the Federal 
leader, with a flourish, affixed his signature to a 
money-requisition on the Federal treasury: And 
then, with many expressions of goodwill the precious 
trio bowed themselves out. 
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" Well — I'm damned ! '' Thome exclaimed 
when they had gone. " I think you're half Greaser 
yourself — judging by the way you talked to that 
rascal. We're getting off easily this time." 

" Less than a hundred dollars' worth of stuff ! " 
Bantry replied. " They were quite modest in their 
demands. But it's always bad policy to give them 
everything they want. They'd only ask for more, 
if you did. That blackguard was takin' my measure 
all the while he was talkin' to me. • . • I don't know, 
after all, but that I was too generous. . • • Hello! 
Here he comes again! Wonder what he wants 
now ! " 

The captain of the very irregular cavalry, having 
started his troop toward the store, had thrown his 
reins over a fence-post again and was headed once 
more for the office. This time he came upon Bantry 
unannounced — and with vastly more assurance and 
less formality. 

" Just one small matter remains, amigo mio ! It 
had escaped my memory," he said. " The horse of 
one of my men has gone lame and it is necessary that 
I provide him with another. It is a little thing to 
annoy you with — but what are one's friends for, if 
not to assist one in time of need ? I should not be 
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the true friend of yourself if I did not give you the 
opportunity to do me this favor/' 

As the Mexican began his harangue, von Brincken 
dismounted at the office-door and entered. Without 
so much as a by-your-leave he pushed into Bantry's 
room. Meanwhile the itinerant trooper faced Bantry 
expectantly. 

" We will pay the senor^s own price/' he urged — 
" an order on our treasury ! " 

'^ Oiga! " said Bantry. " Listen, mi capitan! It 
is impossible. We are in the midst of the crop ; we 
cannot spare an animal. Anything that I can do to 
serve you is a delight ; but a horse — unfortunately, 
no!" 

" Take my advice and give him a horse." It was 
von Brincken who interrupted. " What is the loss 
of a horse compared with the damage these men can 
do you ? Don't send him away disgruntled ! If you 
do, he will have his revenge. . • • The notes will be 
paid as soon as the war is over." 

Bantry, looking at von Brincken coldly, was re- 
solved to teach the meddlesome Dane a lesson. 

" Perhaps you are right," he said. " You are very 
good to take so keen an interest in the welfare of the 
place. • • . I'll give this beggar a horse ! " 
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" Good ! " said von Brincken. " Now you will 
find all will go welL" 

Bantry turned to the Federal officer and drew him 
to the window, 

" See I " he said. " There is a horse you may have 
— the dun stallion tied to the fence. He is the 
property of this gentleman who has kindly inter- 
vened in your behalf. So this time you will make 
your note payable, not to the compania, but to him. 
... The price ? Ask the senor/' 

Bantry's proposal took von Brincken by surprise. 
He had not foreseen such a move ; and for a moment 
he hesitated — but not for long. 

" Make it two hundred and fifty pesos/' he said 
sourly to the smiling Mexican. For some reason the 
fellow seemed vastly amused. He seated himself at 
Bantry's desk and began laboriously to write out the 
flimsy pretext of payment. After a few minutes of 
painful scratching he crumpled up the paper and 
stuffed it into his pocket. 

'' Carramba!" he said with an air of annoyance. 
" I do not know the name of the senor; and I have 
spoiled the sheet." He helped himself to a fresh 
piece of paper and with von Brincken spelling out his 
name el capitan began his task anew. When he had 
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finished, von Brincken took the document and placed 
it carefully inside his pocket-book. 

" That's right ! " Bantry said. " Take good care 
of it ! It is the same as money — lo mismo ! " 

The Dane did not answer. Somewhat dubiously 
he watched el capitan remove saddle and bridle from 
Demonio and pass a riata around the stallion's neck 
and slip a turn of it through his mouth. Then the 
Mexican swung himself upon his own lean mount 
and with a farewell wave of his hand he rode away, 
leading von Brincken's horse behind him. 

Without a word the Dane walked out of Bantry's 
office. After he had gone Thome turned to Bantry 
inquiringly. 

" I'm afraid I don't understand," he said. 

" I did it to teach von Brincken not to meddle 
with what doesn't concern him," Bantry said. 

The action struck Thome as unnecessarily harsh. 
But he remembered his agreement to gi^e Bantry a 
free hand. Nevertheless he could not help sympa- 
thizing with von Brincken in the loss of his horse. 
He knew that the Dane set great store on the hand- 
some, vicious brute. 

Bantry seemed to guess his thoughts. 

" I shall be surprised if we don't see von Brincken 
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riding Demonio again before long," he remarked. 

" WeU — I hope so 1 " Thome rejoined. " But I 
don't see how you figure that out.'* 

Beyond a mysterious smile Bantry offered no an- 
swer to the other's half -expressed question. Yet he 
felt certain that his prediction would prove correct. 
There was something he had noticed ; it was only a 
little thing — so small and apparently insignificant 
that it had escaped Thome's attention. Bantry did 
not enlighten him. But for his own satisfaction he 
wished mightily for just one look at the paper which 
the Federal ojGBcer had thrust into his pocket. Ban- 
try knew enough of the Mexicans to reflect that any- 
thing to be discarded went on the floor — whether it 
be a burnt match, a cigarette stub, or a chicken-bone. 
A fling over the shoulder — that was the Mexican 
way. 

Why, then, this felloVs unusual action? Why 
did he not toss the crumpled paper into a comer? 
Banlary could think of only one plausible answer — 
and that was that it contained something which el 
capitan did not wish him to see. What could it be ? 

'' Carramha! " he had said. " I do not know the 
gentleman's name ! " And he had tucked the paper 
into his pocket. 

There, to Bantry's mind, lay the answer. The 
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Mexican did know von Brincken's name. And more- 
over he had already written it. Then — suddenly 
realizing that he had blimdered — he had quickly 
concealed the evidence of his slip and begun afresh. 

That was why Bantry felt so sure that von 
Brincken would recover his horse. That was why 
the Dane made no protest against the transfer. 
That explained the Federal captain^s amusement 
The two knew each other; and to Bantry^s mind 
it was one more conclusive sign that the Dane had 
played fast and loose with his trust. 

That night he confided his suspicions to Torrent. 
TJnited as they were against the common enemy — 
von Brincken — they agreed that they must leave no 
stone unturned to bring the Dane to justice. 

" It's no very easy task, I'm thinkin'," Bantry 
said. " He's a sly fox — and there's no tellin' how 
many of the Mexicans he has with him. You 
know what these natives are for intrigue — it comes 
as natural to them as fighting does to the Irish." 

Except for a nod Torrent did not answer. He 
appeared preoccupied. But soon his face lighted up ; 
and bangrog his fist upon the table he cried exult- 
ingly — 

" I've got it ! We'll try a new one on them ! . . . 
You know," he continued, " I was raised in Ken- 
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tucky. Up in the mountains there's plenty of law- 
lessness. The mountaineers have a fondness for 
what's known as ^moonshine' — eom-whisky made 
in what we call * illicit stills/ because they're not 
licensed by the government. It's the duty of the 
revenue oJGBcers to ferret out the moonshiners. Some- 
times they use bloodhounds. There's a man I know 
in the little town of Paris who has some good dogs. 
He's done plenty of work with them, too — and has 
been mixed up in some of the bloody feuds that the 
mountain people have. • • . Now — why not get that 
chap to bring his dogs down here and help us ? Crit- 
tenden — his name is — Captain Crittenden. He's 
a real scrapper — has all kinds of grit, and can shoot 
straight. . . . What do you say ? " 

Bantry had listened with growing interest as Tor- 
rent unfolded his plan. 

" I wish he was nearer," he said. " The States 
are a long way off. Still — there's no knowin' how 
long this deviltry will keep up. I've no doubt we 
could send to South Africa for help and still find 
the game goin' merrily on by the time it i«ached 

here." 

" We could get a wireless out by Vera Cruz," Tor- 
rent said — " and with good luck Crittenden would 
be here in two or three weeks." 
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" I think it's worth tryin'," Bantry said. " Tell 
him he can have his own price — we can't wait to 
haggle over terms. . • • But we can't telegraph that 
message out of this place. Every man, woman and 
child in the whole state would know all about it long 
before our Kentucky captain arrived. You'll have 
to go to Vera Cruz yourself and send the message 
from there." 

So the matter was settled. On the following morn- 
ing Torrent started on his errand of secrecy. 



CHAPTEK IX 

FIRE IN THE FIELDS 

NEEDLESS to say, von Brincken, still smarting 
under the sting of his defeat, could not soon 
bring himself to seek Constance's society. It was 
not that he felt any shame for having forced his fer- 
vent attentions upon her. His vanity had suffered 
a grievous wound — there was the rub! Eor he 
could not forget the sorry figure he had cut, un- 
horsed and hanging helplessly by the neck. No! 
His halo of smug egotism was badly bent and he 
could not endure paying court to her again until it 
had been mended. The remedy — and the only one 
— lay in Bantry's downfall. He must discredit the 
upstart — and in the process set himself right again 
in the eyes of her before whom he had been humbled. 
As for the secondary object of von Brincken's con- 
cern (the principal one being himself) she soon 
ceased to trouble her pretty head about the dis- 
gruntled Dane. There was, in fact, only one aspect 

of the situation which caused her to be regretful; 

no 
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and that was the resultant that her riding was sadly 
curtailed. Now that von Brincken's escort was lack- 
ing, Constance could no longer venture out of sight of 
the factory. There was Torrent — to be sure — whom 
she sometimes lured from his duties. But it was 
not often that he could spare the time to go with her, 
— ^much as he would have liked to. And as for Ban- 
try — to Constance's surprise he had showed a greater 
penchant for work than for philandering. Though 
he often came to Thome's house, so far as Constance 
was concerned his calls were of a decidedly imper- 
sonal character. Indeed, Bantry and Thome quite 
monopolized the conversation with their continual 
shop-talk — for to them there was no subject so in- 
teresting as the problematical fortunes of Las Deli- 
cias. 

So Constance chafed under the inactive life in 
which she foimd herself unexpectedly marooned. 
For a while she suffered in silence. But the time 
came at last when she had read every novel in the 
house ; and it seemed to her that she could not endure 
ever to hear again the music which she had played 
and played upon the ill-tuned piano. Day after day 
she had waited expectantly, hoping that Bantry 
would invite her to ride with him. But his mind 
was over-occupied with the thousand-and-one per- 
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plexing questions that confronted him constantly. 
And not once did it occur to the unsuspecting Bantry 
that he was a dilatory squire. 

Finally Constance could endure her hum-drum ex- 
istence no longer. She had not been on her horse 
for days; and she resolved to pocket her pride and 
ask Bantry to let her accompany him into the fields. 
He had been spending the evening at Thome's house. 
Throughout his stay Constance had had it on the 
tip of her tongue to broach the subject which was 
uppermost in her mind. But it was not till the caller 
had risen to take his leave that she could bring her- 
self to the point of speaking. It was a new experi- 
ence for her — asking a favor of a man — and one 
which she little relished. But necessity is ever a 
stem task-mistress and now Constance swallowed h^ 
pride; and forcing a brave smile she asked Bantry 
if he were riding out the next day. 

" Yes — " he said. " Yes — I'm going out late 
in the afternoon. One of the scale-houses has been 
sending in some queer weights. It's in Field 14 — 
about two leagues from here. ... If you've nothing 
better to do perhaps you'll come? It would be an 
act of charity if you will," he continued, " for it's a 
hot and uninteresting jaunt for a lone rider." 

Constance thanked him; she told him that she 
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would like to go with him. And she was conscious 
of a rush of gratitude because he had relieved her of 
the unpalatable necessity of asking him point-blank 
to let her ride with him. It had been hard enough 
— as it was — to bring herself to blaze the way for 
his invitation. Later, in her own room, as she looked 
into the mirror, she flushed hotly at the recollection. 
And yet she was sure that in spite of her leading 
question Bantry had never suspected her design. 

It was mid-afternoon when Bantry and Constance 
left the mill, headed toward the range of hills that 
flanked the Company's property upon the west. 

" We chose a good hour for our ride,'' Bantry re- 
marked. " It's not so hot — after all. . • • This is 
not a typical day for this time of year." He looked 
up at the sky, which was partially over-cast. One 
great bank of clouds hung over the hills ahead and 
effectually obscured the sun, which would otherwise 
have poured its rays full in their faces. " It might 
even rain," he added. " But if it does we'll take 
shelter in a scale-house until it's over. ... I hope 
it holds off," he said — " for a good downpour would 
put these mud roads out of commission for a whole 
day and shut off our supply of cane from the mill." 

Constance regarded him with an injured air. 
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" You're not very complimentary, Mr. Bantry," 
she accused him. " I really believe that if it rained 
this very minute and we were soaked, you'd feel 
worse about your old roads than you would about 
me!" 

" Now — Miss Thome 1 " he remonstrated. 
" That's not fair ! I swear you shall not get wet. 
If we did get caught — which is not likely — here's 
my slicker ! " He touched the roll tied to the cantle 
of his saddle. " This would keep you quite dry." 

" And you ? " she inquired. 

" Oh — I'd soon get into dry togs," he assured 
her. " Don't you trouble about me." 

" Well ! " she rejoined — " anyhow, you and 
Father seem lately to have no other interest in life 
except this dull old place." 

Bantry laughed at her complaint. 

" Your trouble, Miss Thome, is that you haven't 
enough to do here. It's no life for a woman — on a 
sugar estate. At first, when everything's new, it's 
interesting enough. But after the novelty's worn off 
it's just a deadly dull existence — one day's exactly 
like another. . • . I'm afraid we've neglected you," 
he added with suddenly awakened contrition. " Un- 
less I'm irretrievably in your bad graces I'll promise 
to reform," he told her. 
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Constance — quick to relent — was all smiles 
again. 

" Very well ! " she said. " But I warn you that 
I shall hold you strictly to your pledge." 

" It's the sweetest penance I ever did ! " he as- 
sured her. 

" Now I know you're Irish ! '' she retorted. " I 
believe that you weren't satisfied with simply kissing^ 
the blarney stone. You must have carried it away 
with you bodily." 

By the time they had reached the weighing-station 
in Field 14 (their objective point) Constance had 
quite forgotten that there was such a thing as bore- 
dom. As they drew up at the siding they found the 
Company's six-bull teams busily hauling their huge, 
two-wheeled carts of cane to be weighed and then 
unloaded into the cars. An empty cart was just 
clattering off the scale-platform; and another full 
one started out from the waiting line to take its place. 
Above the thumping of the bulls' hoofs and the creak- 
ing of the great wheels the driver's voice rose in a 
frenzy of excitement. Belaboring one lagging bull 
with the pole of his long goad, stabbing first one and 
then another into livelier effort, he poured out a tor- 
rent of profanity upon the patient, straining ani- 
mals. 
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'' Hijos — " he shrieked, jumping up and down 
like a lunatic as the wheels struck the frame of the 
platform and hesitated. " Thou shameless ones 1 I 
spit upon your mother ! I — " And then the pant- 
ing team was saved from further indignity as a 
mighty heave carried the ponderous cart over the 
obstruction and it came to a halt upon the scales. 

Fortunately Constance imderstood nothing of the 
bull-driver's execrations. It is — indeed — a wise 
woman who (finding herself in Mexico) sets herself 
resolutely against learning the language of the coun- 
try. As it was, Constance could not but marvel at 
the facility with which the carretero tore a passion 
to tatters, only to emerge immediately from the or- 
deal calm, dispassionate, and dignified. 

The two newcomers dismounted and went inside 
the weighing-house, where Bantry lingered for some 
time, gossiping and cracking jokes with the Mexican 
employes. Meanwhile cart after cart thundered 
upon the scales and always to the same accompani- 
ment of shouts, blows and imprecations ; bull-drivers 
being all graduated from the same school. And all 
the time Bantry kept close watch of the actions of 
the two Mexicans. Careless and inattentive as he 
appeared, he observed their every move narrowly. 
When they weighed a cart-load of cane his eyes took 
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in the procedure. And now and then as he moved 
with seeming aimlessness about the cramped room he 
cast a glance at the weight-sheet to see whether the 
entries tallied with the fact. In his notebook he 
jotted down the number of each car as it was filled. 
These, he knew, were weighed correctly. And when 
the weigher at the mill should submit his record it 
was Bantry's intention to compare the two. If 
those cars showed no such shrinkage as had consist- 
ently marked the shipments from that siding then the 
logical inference would be that the field-weigher& 
were cheating the Company. 

This method of robbery was one that Bantry had 
encountered before. It was a simple affair. The 
cane-cutters were paid according to the weight of 
cane cut, receiving for each cart-load delivered at the 
scale-house a slip of paper stating the weight of that 
load. These the company redeemed in cash upon 
each pay-day. A dishonest weigher, working in col- 
lusion with the cutters, had been known to over-weigh 
the cane, receiving an equitable share of the spoils 
as a reward for his cooperation. 

Bantry had no doubt that the Company had paid 
for many tons of cane that had never been cut ! The 
records of the past year — so far as he had examined 
them — showed a shocking discrepancy between the 
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amount of cane reported as cut and the quantity actu- 
ally ground. And he felt reasonably sure that von 
Brincken had been a sharer in the graft 

It is not to be supposed that the suspected Mexi- 
cans did not know that they were being subjected to 
scrutiny. They showed not the slightest sign of an- 
noyance, however, or of uneasiness. Diablo! What 
had they to fear? Had not the big engineer, von 
Brincken, assured them of his protection ? So they 
treated el administrador with great good humor. 
They could afford to laugh at his jokes — for were 
they not secure ? And what, indeed, had they to fear 
from this gringo who thought he could circumvent 
them? Had they not waxed fat off gringos f This 
new administrador — what did he know of the ways 
in which a Mexican could filch the pesos from under 
his very eyes? The big engineer himself had 
laughed at the fellow, who — knowing nothing of the 
cane — thought he knew alL The man might be 
clever enough — but he was a stranger in a strange 
land, and all the world agrees that a fool knows more 
in his own house than the wise in another man^s. 

Meanwhile Bantry had achieved the purpose of his 
visit. 

"We'll be going now,'' he said to Constance. 
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" I'm Borry to have made you wait so long; but one 
can do nothing in haste in this coimtry." 

" Oh I Vve been interested every minute," she re- 
assured him. 

" I think these fellows have been too/' Bantry said, 
knowing that the Mexicans could not understand what 
he said — " at least they will be later, Fll wager, if 
they haven't been now." He was untying Con- 
stance's horse when one of the bull-drivers gave a sud- 
den shout. 

''Candela! CandeU!" he cried —" Fire ! " 
And he pointed across the cane-fields. 

Bantry's gaze followed his. One searching look 
over the sea of cane was enough. There was no mis- 
taking that black moimtain of smoke which rolled up 
from beyond the sky-line. 

" Yes — it's a cane-fire ! " he exclaimed — " and a 
big one. . . . And there's another! . . . And still 
another 1 " He pointed with quick succession to the 
right and the left. " Set, too ! " he added grimly. 
" There's no doubt of it — all timed to start to- 
gether ! " He helped Constance to mount ; then 
dashed into the scale-house, where he telephoned the 
news to the mill. Then he ran out and flung himself 
upon his horse. 
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" Come ! " he said to Constance. " We must get 
out of this. We'll make for the milL You'll be safe 
there and then I'll join the men." Already the great 
whistle was shrieking its hideous warning. Tossed 
back and forth from one range of hills to the other 
the alarm went echoing up the valley. " I'll go 
ahead," Bantry said — " and you foUow." The trail 
was too narrow to permit the horses to race abreast. 
" You don't mind my hitting up the pace a bit ? " 

" Not at all I " she told him. " I'll stick close be- 
hind you." 

With that they were off. At first, as they tore 
along, Bantry Igoked back with some uneasiness at 
his companion. But always Constance met his anx- 
ious eyes with a brave and reassuring smile. He saw, 
too, that she was an accomplished horsewoman and 
that he need have no fear of her lagging. 

The fiercest of the fires lay between them and the 
mill. A low ridge some three kilometers away pre- 
vented a clear vision of the blaze; but the dense 
smoke mounted over the rise in alarming volume. 
Bantry was eager to reach the crest, for he knew that 
the eminence — slight as it was — would afford him 
an opportunity of gauging the situation. As soon as 
he perceived that Constance's horse was faster than 
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his own he did not hesitate to force his mount to the 
limit 

Behind him Constance gave her mare her head. 
The speed of the breakneck run sent the blood cours- 
ing through her body. Her hat was gone; but she 
paid no heed to it. She was conscious only of an un- 
accustomed thrill. It was not fear that caused her 
heart to beat in great throbs — not fear, but rather 
the joy that she felt in the action of the moment and 
in the knowledge that she was in the presence of big 
events. She only wished that she were a man — like 
Bantry — to bear a man's part, to do a man's work 
in that time of stress. The rush of the air as they 
tore along the trail struck gratefully upon her burn- 
ing cheeks and caught at the rebellious wisps of her 
bronze hair, brushing them back from her white 
temples. 

Bantry, snatching a fleeting look at her again, 
forgot for the moment the uncertainty that lay ahead 
of them. And he thought that Diana herself in her 
maddest chase could not have been so beautiful. 
Then their panting horses gained the ridge. 

The fire was of far greater extent than Bantry 
had dreamed. Fanned by the fresh breeze it had 
spread with incredible speed and now stretched be- 
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fore them like a huge curtain, effectually blocking 
their advance to the milL Bantry could see it leap- 
ing out like some wild thing to join the fires that 
flanked them. If he had been alone he would have 
chanced squeezing through the converging sheets of 
flame ; but with Constance he would not take the risk. 
No ! there was nothing to do but go back. Even as 
he turned and looked behind he saw that there was no 
time to lose, if they were not to be caught inside a 
circle of fire. Whether other fires were being de- 
liberately set he could not tell; but he saw that col- 
umns of smoke were rising now on all sides. Pos- 
sibly the wind was scattering blazing shreds of cane- 
leaves which served to spread the conflagration. 

He had no doubt now that the crop was 
doomed. ... At all events, his duty lay clear before 
him. At all hazards he must bring his charge to 
safety. 

" We'll have to go back,** he said simply — " back 
the way we came. I'll lead again. . . . Are you all 
right ? " 

Constance nodded. She was already drawing her 
horse aside so that Bantry might pass her. Although 
he had not mentioned the word danger ^ she read the 
serious look in his eyes. But even then she was not 
afraid, though she could see as she turned her horse 
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that the fields through which they had just passed 
were dotted now by sinuous streams of smoke. 
Nevertheless she would not speak to Bantry of the 
peril which she now perceived to confront them. 

" Ride as hard as you wish/* she said, " and don't 
think about me. Gloria can stand the pace — she en- 
joys it as well as I do." And she patted the neck of 
her blaze-faced mare. 

" Eight-oh ! " was Bantry's cheery answer. " Stay 
dose up — and if anything happens, shout. FU 
keep an eye on you, of course. But I'll not be able to 
watch you as much as I'd like. But you ought to be 
all right — unless the mare should step in a hole." 
He paused for a brief moment and looked at Con- 
stance searchingly. 

Her only answer was another nod; but it was 
enough. He knew that she was game. And without 
more ado he forged ahead and at once they went gal- 
loping back again down the gentle slope. 

Bantry was heading for the hills that flanked Las 
Delicias upon the left. On those green heights lay 
safety ; for he knew that once the fire had licked be- 
yond the cane-fields it would not find enough to feed 
upon. . . . Could they reach the ridge in time? In 
spite of himself he could not keep the question from 
intruding upon his consciousness. Above the crackle 
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of the fire the words flung themselves at him again 
and again. 

''Yes! Yes! Yes!'" It seemed to Bantry that 
he shouted back the answer — though his lips pressed 
tightly upon each other in a grim line. Now and 
again a great biUow of smoke rolled over them ; and 
when they were engulfed in its choking folds he half - 
turned in his saddle, trying desperately to pierce the 
black pall. Though he could not see Constance he 
could hear the pursuing hoof -beats of the mare. And 
each time, as she stuck her white nose through the 
inky curtain and bore her rider into the open Bantry 
heaved a great sigh of relief. 

So they raced along. . . . And at last the way to 
the hills lay in a straight line ahead. On either side 
of them the fields were ablaze and writhing under the 
holocaust. They flung searing blasts of heat upon 
the two fleeing riders, but still were unable to check 
their flight. Peering aiiead, Bantry's smarting eyes 
strained to read what lay before them. The smoke 
and the heat together had drawn a shimmering film 
across his vision. Yet by sheer will-power he forced 
his rebellious lids apart. The van-guard of the fire 
had already thrown its outposts ahead of them. 
Tongues of flame licked half-way across tie path, 
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reaching to devour the cane that beckoned from be- 
yond. Bantry's horse was tiring now. He lagged 
perceptibly and the spur aroused no answering spurt 
in him. He grunted like a pig when Bantry drove 
the rowels home — and that was all. Bantry 
checked him then and drew to one side of the narrow, 
beaten path. 

" Go ahead ! " he shouted to Constance, as she came 
up. " Make a run for it — the hills, you know 1 
You'll be safe there. Push the mare hard! It's a 
straight road before you. . . . I'll follow — but 
don't wait for me. Don't look behind at all. Just 
run — run! " 

But Constance was not to be deceived. She saw 
that Bantry's horse was spent ; and she knew that the 
mare she rode would soon forge far ahead if she 
obeyed. She instantly resolved not to leave Bantry 
to his fate, while she sought safety alone. Constance 
knew that that was no time for argument. So she 
rode on — yet not with the speed that Bantry had in- 
tended. And her head was turned often toward 
Bantry and his laboring animal. 

In vain he waved his hand at her to urge her on. 

"Faster! Faster!" he cried. Though he 
shouted his loudest she affected not to understand. 
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Through the flhifting smoke she was always there — 
just ahead of him* And he was powerless to do more 
than wring the uttermost effort out of the quivering 
flesh beneath him. 



CHAPTER X 
THE HOUSE IN THE HHJiS 

17^ IRE encompassed them now. Its roar drowned 
**• Bantry's voice as he called continually upon the 
girl, begging her to leave him. For he had guessed 
her design. She was now only a flickering shape 
which wove its way through the inferno of heat and 
smoke. 

All the time Constance made sure that Bantry fol- 
lowed. If his horse failed him utterly then the mare 
must carry double. So she watched with every sense 
alert to detect the faltering of his bay. But still the 
heaving beast fought his way on, for terror of the con- 
flagration combined now with his rider's urging to 
force him into one last desperate effort. 

How often did Constance raise her beseeching eyes 
in the hope that the hills would loom out of the oIk 
scurity ! 

''/ will lift up mine eyes unto the hills, from 

whence cometh my help/* As she looked an(l looked 

again in vain, the words of the psalm flashe.<| tiirough 
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her mind. The lines, memorized when she was a 
child and half-forgotten, came back with startling 
distinctness. ''My help cometh from the 
Lord." . . . She thought of Bantry, struggling back 
there against odds and she was conscious all at once 
of a curious feeling of security — of a calm faith 
that they would be saved. . . . '' The Lord is thy 
keeper; the Lord is thy shade upon thy right 
hand." . . . Smoke engulfed them again. There 
was no air. And Constance fought for breath. 
Meanwhile the mare plunged on, with her head hang- 
ing low as if in an effort to burrow beneath the suf- 
focating covering that hung over them. And then 
— the blessed air again! Horse and rider alike 
drank it in in great gasps. 

Almost fearfully Constance swung round and 
scanned the wall of smoke. It seemed an eternity 
to her — while she waited. And she pulled the mare 
to a dead halt upon her haunches. The next instant 
she breathed a prayer of thanks as Bantry's horse 
staggered out from under the smoke-blanket and she 
saw that his rider was still in the saddle. Still 
watching, she let the reins lie slack upon the mare's 
neck and they went on again ; and then as Constance 
straightened about in her saddle the vision of her 
iopes rose before her — the hills with their waving 
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crest of palms, whose green fronds swayed sinuous 
and tiger-like in the breeze. In a few more bounds 
the mare won her way out of the cane. Constance 
held her to a slow canter as she began to ascend the 
rise. Soon Bantry joined her. They let their blow- 
ing horses walk then and drank in the sweetness of 
the air. 

The moment was too poignant for mere words. 
And except for one brief glance into Bantry's eyes 
Constance did not trust herself even to look at hinL 
Now that the strain was over she was strangely weak. 
She had witnessed the terrible destructive force of 
Nature and for the first time in her life the realiza- 
tion of man's littleness came home to her. Verily 
there was One who held all in the hollow of His 
hand. 

It was Bantry who at last broke the silence. From 
their vantage-ground he searched the valley below; 
and a fierce resentment rose within him as. he saw the 
devastation that had been wrought. A good quarter 
of the fields had already been burned over. He knew 
that to check the spread of the fire would be an impos- 
sible feat. Impossible, unless — What was it that 
struck his face? He put his hand to his cheek. 
Was there a tiny spot of wet upon his parched skin ? 
He felt another touch upon his hand. . . . Yes ! It 
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was a drop of rain! Hope rose in his heart. He 
saw then that it was not alone the smoke which made 
the day dark and he remembered that when they had 
started upon their ride the skies had threatened. . . . 
Threatened? No — half -promised what would be 
the greatest boon I 

As his eager eyes swept the heavens a flash split 
the clouds and hurtled down to earth, followed by a 
reverberating roll which went tumbling back and 
forth across the valley. The wind was already fresh- 
ening. White wisps of cloud went scudding across 
the lowering storm-banks which were drawing to- 
gether above them. It was then that Bantry spoke. 

" Look 1 " he exclaimed. He pointed over their 
heads. " The rain is coming, thank God ! It will 
be here in no time." 

Constance's face was up-turned to the vault of the 
heavens. 

" Yes ! " she said simply. And as she too felt the 
splash of the big drops she knew that it was fitting 
that the God of Storms should end the holocaust in 
His own way. 

Bantry imtied the roll behind his saddle and shook 
out his yellow oilskin coat. Despite her protests he 
put it around her. 
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" I promised that you shouldn't get a wetting/' he 
reminded her, 

" You'll be drenched," she told him. 

^^ A welcome change — that ! " he said, smil- 
ing. . . . *^ But we may escape, after all. There's 
an old shack about a kilometer further on. We'll 
hurry along. Perhaps we can make it before the 

storm breaks." 

The preliminary warning sprinkle ceased all at 
once ; and they forged on up the path. They reached 
the deserted house just in time. It was a rude struc- 
ture, hastily built to house some workmen when the 
fields at the foot of the hill were planted. Bantry 
jumped off his horse and lifted the latch; but the 
door did not give. It was locked. At one side of 
the shack was a low, open-sided, palm-thatched 
shelter, which had served the former occupants as a 
kitchen. 

*^ This will have to answer," Bantry said. There 
was no time then to pry the door open, for the rain 
was almost upon them. Already it was racing to- 
ward them in driving sheets of gray. He tied the 
horses to one of the poles which supported the flimsy 
roof; and quickly uncinching the saddles he flung 
them under cover. Then he joined Constance. Side 
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by side they crouched down beneath the center of the 
rude roof. 

The tropical storm fell furiously upon the face of 
the earth. For months past the scorching sun had 
sapped the land of its moisture until the skies were 
saturated. And now the flood-gates had opened, to 
allow the precious fluid to return to the rejoicing 
world. 

Titanic gusts of wind caught the tufted tops of 
the palms and they bowed until it seemed that their 
slender stems must snap under the onslaught. 

Bantry looked anxiously at the carelessly-made 
haven. He had seen many such storms and he knew 
that once the wind found its way beneath the thatched 
roof the withes which bound it down would part like 
BO much thread. 

" Don't move ! " he said to Constance. " I'll be 
back soon." And with that he crept out into the del- 
uge. He hurried to the house and set his shoulder 
against the door. But when he tried to heave against 
it his feet slipped upon the wet boards that formed 
the steps. For a few minutes he searched about until 
he found a short, heavy, hard-wood log. It was what 
he wanted; and he seized upon the dripping billet. 
A few hard blows of the improvised battering-ram 
did the trick. The fastening gave way; and under 
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Bantry's smart kick the door swung open. In a 
twinkling he was helping Constance to span the gap 
between the cook-shed and the house ; and in another 
instant they half -slid, half -stumbled through the door. 

It was then that they saw that the dim interior al- 
ready sheltered another. In the obscurity of the 
place a form bulked out of the shadows and Bantry 
perceived that von Brincken had reached the place 
before them. 

" You ! " he exclaimed, startled in spite of himself 
by the apparition — for he had not dreamed that the 
house was not empty. 

" Yes ! " the other answered. " Yes — I had to 
lock the door. There was no other fastening." 

" Didn't you hear us trying to get in ? " Bantry de- 
manded. He was indignant to think that the Dane 
had kept them out in the storm. 

" I heard nothing," von Brincken told him. '^ You 
can hear for yourself the noise upon the roof." 

It was hailing then and the slash of the ice upon 
the corrugated iron made a rattle like a Gatling gun. 

" It wasn't like this when we first reached here," 
Bantry objected hotly. 

Von Brincken made a gesture of deprecation. 

" Of course — I am a liar, as usual," he said. 
" If the place does not suit you, you are at liberty to 
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leave." With that he turned his back upon Bantry. 
" I am glad," he continued, addressing Constance — 
" I am glad that I am here, I think your father 
would be glad too, if he knew — for there are men — 
unfortunately — with whom one does not roluntarily 
trust one's daughter." 

The insult was more than Bantry could bear. It 
was not so much on his own account as on Constance's 
that his gorge rose. 

^^ Take that back ! " he said sharply. " And apolo- 
gize instantly to Miss Thome." 

But von Brincken only laughed at him. 

" Fine words I " he scoffed. And as Bantry moved 
toward him he added — " In Mexico they do not count 
for much. Words do not count for so much as — 
things of this sort, for instance." And Bantry found 
himself looking into the barrel of a six-shooter. 

A sharp cry escaped Constance. 

" Oh, don't ! " she begged. And Bantry paused 
then. It was not for his own safety that he feared. 
But when Constance spoke a picture flashed into his 
mind. He saw the old wood-road, and Constance 
struggling with von Brincken. As he recalled that 
scene he had no desire to play the fool and leave her 
unprotected and alone with von Brincken, while he 
— it might be — lay face down upon the floor, with a 
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thin trickle of red oozing from a dark hole in his fore- 
head. 

That time when von Brincken had first threatened 
him with his whip Bantry had felt instinctively that 
the fellow would not strike. But now be was not so 
sure. He knew that von Brincken harbored a con- 
suming hate for him. And he believed the man to be 
a thoroughgoing rascal, capable of any crime on the 
calendar. If the whim seized him Bantry did not 
doubt that the Dane would cheerfully murder him in 
cold blood — even in the presence of a woman. Ob- 
viously, in this case discretion was the better part of 
valor. Bantry — as was customary with him — was 
unarmed ; for like most self-respecting men, he con- 
sidered it infra digna habitually to carry a weapon. 
It is the bullies of the world who go about ready to 
kill. 

He turned his back upon the death which threat- 
ened him. He could not deny himself that much con- 
tempt of the fellow. But he set a firm curb upon his 
hasty tongue, believing that von Brincken's wavering 
intention required only the slightest provocation to 
launch itself into execution. 

" This place ought to be big enough to hold the 
three of us — while the storm lasts," he said. What 
von Brincken's answer to this remark might be. 
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Bantry did not know ; for the pound of the hail upon 
the metal over their heads made an infernal racket. 
But from the expression of relief which showed upon 
Constance's face he guessed that the villain had low- 
ered his revolver. 

Meanwhile the wind howled and shrieked and 
moaned. And often it poured so vicious a broadside 
against the house as to rock the little structure. 
Then in the midst of the furor came a sudden lull. 
It was as if some unseen hand had bidden the ele- 
ments be quiet. But it was only a trick of the hurri- 
cane king. In another instant the tempest descended 
again with redoubled fury. It caught the shack in 
its clutches and seemed to pick it up and shake it. 

Constance started for the door. Her action was in- 
voluntary. It was simply her inborn love of life 
which made her instinctively seek refuge even in the 
atorm itself to escape what seemed certain destruc- 
tion if she stayed. 

Bantry laid a reassuring hand upon her arm. 

" We're all right," he said. " I think that's the 
ivorst" 

As he spoke a veritable torrent of rain fell upon 
the earth. The clouds appeared to have burst above 
them. But Bantry knew that there was no danger in 
that. In fact, the wind had already abated. He 
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looked out through a chink between the boarded sides 
of the shanty to see whether the horses were still 
where he had tied them — for he knew that the poor 
animals must have threshed about desperately under 
the sting of the hail-stones. 

" It's lucky we came in here/' he said — ^^ for the 
roof out there is gone." 

The horses however still stood where they had left 
them. With tails hugged close and heads lowered 
they drooped dejectedly with their backs to the drive 
of the rain. 

It was now only a question of waiting until the 
storm should have spent itself. Talk did not flour- 
ish in the semi-darkness of the rude room ; for it was 
distinctly one of those occasions when three consti- 
tute a crowd. There was not one of them — Con- 
stance, Bantry or von Brincken — who did not feel 
that there were altogether too many people present. 

At last the rain had quite ceased. Bantry pulled 
open the door and with Constance he stepped out 
upon the saturated ground. As they walked to what 
was left of the cook-shed their shoes sank deep into 
the sticky earth. 

They found the horses shivering — half from fear, 
half from cold — for the temperature had dropped 
amazingly. Bantry lifted the heavy saddles, dark 
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with the drenching they had received, and threw them 
upon the bedraggled animals. 

" You'd better keep the slicker on," he said to 
Constance as he cinched the girths. " You'll be cold 
if you don't." 

^^ I think you need it more than I do," she told hinu 
His sally into the rain had wet him to the skin. 

" No," he objected. " I'm acclimated ; and you're 
not As soon as I get home I'll put on some dry 
clothes. I'm used to this sort of thing." And he in- 
sisted on her wearing his coat. 
X In a few minutes they were ready to start. But 
von Brincken had not appeared. He still lurked in- 
side the house, waiting until Bantry and Constance 
should have departed. He did not care to proceed 
down the hill before them, to be overtaken imme- 
diately by the riders, while he floundered through the 
mire on foot. As he thought of Demonio, led off by 
the Federal captain, his mood did not improve. 
Peering out through the crack in the wall he watched 
his late companions and half-regretted that he had 
forborne to pull the trigger. 

What if he had fired? With the girl witnessing 
the deed there would have been nothing left for him 
but flight. ... He mused upon the problem. . . . 
Flight ? Well ! there were the horses — two of them 
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— and he needed but one. . . . Two horses! By 
God I he should have killed the cur and taken the girl 
with him ! He had money cached in La Ceiba. Not 
so much as he would have liked — but with Thome's 
daughter in his power it would have been a simple 
matter to get more — yes, a fortune — from her 
father. 

Von Brincken's hand stole to his hip. His fingers 
caressed the stock of his revolver. ... It was not 
too late, even now. His breath came in quick 
gasps. . . . They were mounting — and he must de- 
cide quickly. 



CHAPTER XI 
THE SHERIFF 

TT was a somewhat chastened Kentucky sheriff 
-■• whom Torrent helped off the train at Las Deli- 
cias, A first acquaintance of the roll off Cape Hat- 
teras, the chop of the Gulf Stream, and the fickleness 
of the Caribbean — all crowded into one week — had 
gone far to shake the Captain's customary optimism. 
It was his first experience of the sea ; and he had suf- 
fered much. 

To add to the feeling of desolation which the Cap- 
tain's outraged stomach imparted to him, there was 
the fact that he had just passed his first forty-eight 
hours of wrestling, alone and unaided, with a lan- 
guage of which he knew not even the rudiments. He 
had discovered with some satisfaction that in Mexico 
" No ! " meant " No I " But beyond that he had been 
unable to make the slightest headway in conversation. 
His own native ingenuity had shown liim that he 
could obtain food (sometimes) by pointing to his 

mouth, or a bed by closing his eyes and laying his 
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head upon his hand in feigned sleep. As for paying 
for such accommodations^ he had devised no system 
more satisfactory than placing the contents of his 
pocket-book before his creditor and allowing him to 
help himself. It was a procedure which seemed to 
find more favor in the eyes of the Mexicans than in 
his own. 

In view of these circumstances it is not surprising 
that Captain Crittenden greeted Torrent like a long- 
lost brother. The Kentuckian was — in truth — 
overjoyed to meet his fellow Parisian. 

" Where are your dogs ? ^^ Torrent asked him. 

" In the baggage-car," Crittenden explained. 
" I'll run up ahead and get them out." 

" All right ! But give me that suit-case ! " Bob 
told him. 

The Captain surrendered his solitary piece of im- 
pedimenta and hurried forward. 

In a few minutes he succeeded in landing his frisk- 
ing charges upon the platform. With leashes in both 
hands he pulled his rejoicing captives away from the 
train. 

" Git down, Bridget ! " he said in a firm but silken 
voice. All four of the dogs fawned upon him ; and 
one beautiful bitch insisted on licking her master's 
face. 
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" Some dogs 1 " Torrent exclaimed with admira- 
tion. "But in the name of goodness what's this, 
Captain ? " He pointed at an ill-favored nonde- 
script which contrasted oddly with his companions, 
the three bloodhounds. 

" He's a police-dawg,'' Crittenden explained. 

" Looks more like a picked chicken to me," Tor- 
rent observed. 

" He's jus' a little mangy," Crittenden admitted. 
" I lent him to a fellow 'n' he didn't take very good 
care of him, I reckon. But I got him might' nigh 
cured now. Don't know as I can use him here ; but 
I thought I'd tote him along with me. He's a good 
dawg for some kinds of work." 

" Well — there's all kinds of work here," Torrent 
informed him, " so I don't believe he'll come amiss. 
And ^ handsome is as handsome does ' — so I won't 
find fault with Mr. Policeman at this stage of the 
game." 

He piloted the Captain across the mill-yard, where 
he stopped at a small building which had once served 
as a temporary tool-house during construction days. 

" We'll keep the dogs here," Torrent explained, as 
he opened the door. 

" All right ! " Crittenden said. " That means that 
I stay here too." 
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" Why ? " Bob asked him. 

" Well — " said Crittenden, " I don't know what 
kind o' meanness these Mexicans might be up to. 
From what I hear of 'em they're the sort o' folks 
that shoot you in the back.. And I reckon they ain't 
above throwin' poisoned meat in here to the dawgs." 

" Now don't you worry about that," Torrent told 
hinu " I've got an old fellow already hired to stay 
here and look after the dogs. He'll stretch his ham- 
mock up and sleep here with them." 

^^ A Mexican ? " the Kentuckian asked dubiously. 

" No — he's an old Spanish sergeant ; Ramon del 
Arco his name is. He's absolutely to be depended 
on. I thought of the possibility of the dogs' being 
tampered with and that's why I engaged this old 
chap. • . . Ah ! here he is now," he said, as the griz- 
zled old veteran showed in the doorway. " Come in, 
Don Ramon ! " And he introduced the smiling old 
fellow to Crittenden. 

The two shook hands — that was all they could 
do ; for their utter ignorance of each other's language 
was mutual. The old man's appearance did not ex- 
actly inspire confidence in Crittenden. In fact, the 
Spaniard looked like an excellent imitation of a 
musical-comedy brigand, with his gold ear-rings, vel- 
veteen trousers, and red bandanna about his neck. 
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When he turned to help the Captain tie his charges 
Crittenden saw that a businesslike knife — sheathed 
at the back of his belt — completed his costume. 

As the two Americans walked across to the oflScials^ 
house Crittenden looked somewhat doubtfully at his 
companion. 

" If I hadn't known you when you were knee-high 
I'd think you were aimin' to trick me," he said. 

" Trick you ? " Bob exclaimed. 

The Captain nodded. 

" That furriner," he said, with a backward tilt of 
his head. " Why, Bob — he don't look like a fit man 
to trust three thousan' dollars' worth o' dawgs with." 

Torrent laughed. 

" He's as good as gold," he declared. " If any- 
body came fooling around those dogs old Don Eamon 
would have his knife in 'em in no time." 

'^ He might get drunk," the Kentuckian objected. 

^' Not he ! " Torrent affirmed with conviction. 
" You see — he can't. It's a physical impossibility 
for him. That's one reason why I picked him for the 
job. He used to be a sort of major domo for 
Smithers, our old manager, when he lived over there 
where Mr. Thorne lives." He pointed to Thome's 
house. ^^ Smithers was a hard drinker. Used to 
keep late hours, too ; and Don Ramon always had to 
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stay up till long past midnight taking drinks in to 
the chief and his friends. The old boy didn't like to 
lose his beauty sleep like that — and just for con- 
solation, whenever he served a drink to Smithers he'd 
go back to the kitchen and take one himself. But 
it never had the slightest effect on him. . . . The 
dogs are perfectly safe with him. Don't you lose any 
sleep on that score." 

They had reached the house and Torrent showed 
Crittenden to his room. 

" If you watit anything you don't find — just 
shout," Bob said. " Give me your checks and I'll 
have the rest of your luggage carried over this eve- 
ning." He had stepped inside the room as he talked. 

" Ain't no more to come over," Crittenden drawled. 
" I thought as how I'd have my hands full with the 
dawgs, without totin' any more 'n I had to. I reck- 
oned I could buy things here, if I needed 'em." He 
opened his suit-case for Torrent's inspection. " Jus' 
brought what was necessary," he explained. 

It was characteristic of the man that he should 
want Torrent to see such belongings as he had. And 
Torrent, understanding his fellow Southerner, looked 
down at the contents of the bag. They were in keep- 
ing with the simplicity of their owner. Eiding- 
breeches, a pair of leggings, a steel wrist-twister, two 
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blue six-shooters and cartridges — beyond that there 
was little in the suit-case, Crittenden being a man 
irho never strayed far from first principles. 

" You came prepared for business," Bob remarked. 

" Well," the Captain said, " I reckon I'll be ready 
for anything that turns up. I got your letter in Vera 
Cruz. Far as I c'n see, there won't be any killin'. 
What you want is evidence." 

Torrent held up a warning hand. 

" These partitions are thin," he said, " and you see 
that they don't go all the way up to the ceiling. 
That's so there'll be a good circulation of air. But it 
doesn't make for privacy." He looked at Crittenden 
quizzically. " Just between Kentuckians," he said 
in a whisper, " I wouldn't feel so terribly cut up if 
there was a killing — just one ! But I guess there's 
no such luck. Anyhow, you'll have to see Mr. 
Bantry, the manager, for general orders." 

Captain Crittenden's mild blue eyes rested remin- 
iscently upon the younger man. 

" I hope I won't have to kill anyone," he said 
gently. 

Torrent, regarding him closely, could not help feel- 
ing that he was an anomaly. So soft-voiced and 
kindly-faced a man a hunter of men ? A paid killer 
of his human brothers, outlawed though they might 
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be ? If Torrent had not known the facts about Crit- 
tenden he knew that he never could have believed 
them. 

As he looked reflectively at the Captain a deafen- 
ing blast recalled his wits from wool-gathering. 

" Fire ! " he said, starting at once for the door. 
" I'll see you later, Captain." He ran quickly to the 
office. Meanwhile people were hurrying from all di- 
rections. Torrent hailed one of his assistants and 
learned that it was a cane-fire. 

" Where ? " he asked. 

When he found that the alarm had come from Field 
14 his fears were quieted. 

" Oh ! Mr. Bantry's out that way himself/' he said, 
" I guess it's all right." 

" It was he who telephoned in," the other said. 

" He did, eh ? Well — if he's on the spot I don't 
think I need to go out there. I've enough to do in 
the office." He felt so sure of Bantry's ability to 
cope with the situation that he gave the matter hardly 
another thought. Back in his office he found the 
telephone ringing persistently. It was Mr. Thorne, 
asking for details. 

" Constance is out there with him," he said, when 
Torrent told him what he knew. 

" Great Scott ! I'd forgotten about that ! " Bob 
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exclaimed. " Oh, well ! She'll be safe enough, Mr. 
Thome,'' he resumed. " Bantry will see that noth- 
ing harms her. And she'll find it interesting, be- 
sides. She was saying only the other night that she'd 
never seen a cane-fire." 

" You're not going out ? " Thome inquired. 

"I don't think it's necessary," Bob told him. 
" But I'll go if it will keep you from feeling un- 
easy." 

" Oh ! no," Thome said. " I know she's safe with 
Bantry. . . . But call me up if you hear anything." 

" All right — I will," Bob promised. 

The wind blew from such a quarter as to cause the 
smoke to roll away from the mill ; and in consequence 
neither Thome nor Torrent guessed the extent of the 
conflagration. They little dreamed, as they went un- 
concernedly about their business, that the men were 
fighting desperately out there in the fields to save the 
crop from entire destruction. Nor did they guess 
that Bantry and Constance were battling for their 
very lives. 

Then came the storm ; and those at the mill knew 
that the fire was out, effectually smothered by the 
violent downpour. But it was not until some of the 
fire-fighters came straggling back to the mill, soaked 
to the skin by the rain, which still fell unabated, that 
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they learned the truth concerning the blaze. Torrent 
called Mr. Thome upon the telephone and told him 
all that he had learned. 

" Where are Constance and Bantry ? " Thome 
asked. 

And Torrent was obliged to confess that he did not 
know. He hated to admit that fact; for he knew 
that Constance's father would be greatly worried. 
And indeed Bob himself had been chagrined when 
none of the men had been able to give him any infor- 
mation concerning the two missing ones. But he put 
the best face he could upon the matter. 

^^ They've probably gone in somewhere to get out of 
the storm," he said. 

" But I don't see where," Thome persisted. 
" You say the scale-houses are all burned out that 
way? There's no place that I can think of where 
they could reach shelter." 

" Well — they must be all right," Torrent assured 
him. " I don't think we need be disturbed. They'll 
show up after the rain's over." 

Nevertheless, both he and Thome were far from 
easy in their minds. And when the rain ceased and 
Constance and Bantry still failed to put in an appear- 
ance Torrent could not choke back the conviction 
that they had met with some accident. He ordered 
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his horse and rode over to Mr. Thome's house. 

Thome, watching anxiously from the piazza, came 
out to meet hinu 

" I'm going to ride out to find them/' Bob an- 
nounced. 

" But — where can you look ? " the older man 
asked. Torrent could see that he was torn by anx- 
iety. 

^^ I'll go over in the direction of the fire," Torrent 
said. " I don't think for a minute that Bantry 
would let anything happen to Constance. But one of 
their horses — or both of them, for that matter — 
may have met with an accident . . . I'll come back 
just as soon as I can." 

Torrent, riding over the blackened fields, scanned 
the rolling landscape in vain. Wherever he saw fig- 
ures stirring he headed for them, only to meet with 
disappointment. Not only were Bantry and Con- 
stance missing, but they had left no trace whatsoever 
of their movements. Not one of the hands had seen 
them since midaftemoon, when they had passed 
through the fields on their way to the distant scale- 
house. 

With growing anxiety Torrent rode on. For a 
time he followed a winding stream which threaded its 
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course through the cane. Ordinarily at that season 
of the yeajr it was little more than a dry arroyo. 
But the tropical downpour had transformed it into a 
miniature torrent. It occurred to him that the ar- 
royo, with its barren bed of stone and sand, screened 
by the barrier of its abrupt banks, might have offered 
Bantry and Constance a refuge from the fire. And 
he thought that possibly after the rain came and 
made a river of the arroyo they had been unable to 
cross it and return home. 

His speculations, however, bore no fruit. Not a 
trace of the wanderers did he see — not even the 
print of a horseshoe anywhere along the bank* And 
he had perforce to abandon his theory. So he found 
a spot where the banks of the river allowed the stream 
to spread itself over a wider area. And then Torrent 
forded the swirling water and rode on. 

" Where the deuce can they be ? " he asked himself. 
He could not bring himself to believe that they had 
^ perished in the fire. He was sure Bantry had seen 
too many cane-fires to be caught that way. " They 
may have had to make a run for the hills,'' he 
thought, as he pondered over the problem. " But 
they ought to be on the way back by this time. . . . 
Well ! I'll keep on toward the ridge and see what I 
can see." Accordingly he urged his horse along as 
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fast as he could, pointing toward the line of the hills 
where — though he only half -surmised as much — 
Bantry and Constance had sought safety. His horse 
made but slow progress, for the rains had made the 
footing abominable. Chafing under the delay, Tor- 
rent kept a sharp eye upon the hillsides, hoping to 
catch a glimpse of those whom he sought. 

At last he thought he saw something moving along 
one of the trails which led from the heights down to 
the plain below. He could not be sure — for it was 
only a momentary flicker which caught his eye. It 
might have been a tree-top stirring. But no! 
There was no wind now. It could not have been 
that ! He glued his eyes upon the spot. And soon 
he caught another fleeting glimpse of something mov- 
ing among the trees. It was further down the slope 
now. He knew where the trail met the valley and he 
turned his horse's head toward that point. 

In a short time he plainly saw two horsemen 
emerge from a patch of timber ; and fifteen minutes 
later he no longer had any doubts as to their identity. 
It was a man and a woman. He could see that the 
woman rode astride and he knew then that it was 
Constance ; for no Mexican woman rides in that fash- 
ion. They consider it most unseemly. 

" Where on earth have you been all this time ? " 
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Bob called as soon as he came within shouting dis- 
tance of the wanderers. " We've been worried stiff 
about you ! *' 

" Been back on the hill ! '^ Bantry answered. 
"You know that old cabin on the Caridad trail? 
We got in there out of the rain/' 

" You've been a devilish long time coming back," 
Torrent complained. Now that his fears were at rest 
the reaction made him disposed to fault-finding. 

" We started back as soon as it stopped raining," 
Bantry explained. " But there was a big tree blown 
square across the trail. We had to go back and make 
a detour. It took us a league out of our way — and 
you can see for yourself what the riding is like." 

" Well, Constance — you saw your cane-fire at last, 
didn't you ? " Bob said. 

" Yes — and I don't think I ever want to see an- 
other. It was awful. Bob — simply frightful ! " 

" We had a fairly tight squeeze," Bantry put in. 

" The deuce you did 1 " Torrent exclaimed. 
" How did that happen ? " 

" The fire was all around us in no time," Bantry 
told him. " It was set in several places at once and 
spread like the very mischief." 

" You don't say ! " Bob exclaimed. " I'll bet — " 
He stopped abruptly. It had been on the tip of his 
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tongue to charge von Brincken with the crime; 
but he remembered that neither Constance nor her 
father shared the suspicions which both he and 
Bantry harbored against the Dane. " That was some 
storm," he said, to fill the conversational gap. . . . 
" You're seeing all the country has to offer now, Con- 
stance." 

"What do you think, Bob?" she said. "We 
found Mr. von Brincken in the shack. He'd gone 
there before us and locked himself in — and us out, 
incidentally." 

"Why not intentionally? ^^ Bantry asked with a 
smile. 

At the mention of von Brincken's name Torrent 
shot a quick glance at Bantry. What was von 
Brincken doing there ? he wondered, unless he were 
guilty of starting the fire ? 

" Where is he now ? " he asked. 

" I don't know," Bantry replied. " We left him 
there. He had no horse. I suppose he's walking 
back." He said nothing of the Dane's having drawn 
his revolver. Nor did Constance mention the inci- 
dent. She supposed that von Brincken's violent ani- 
mosity toward Bantry was due in the main to Ban- 
try's interference when von Brincken had forced his 
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attentions upon her. And since she considered the 
two encounters to be so closely related she felt that 
she could not speak of the one without disclosing the 
other. As she still wished to keep all knowledge of 
von Brincken's advances from her father she deemed 
it best that the secret should not be shared with any- 
one else — not even Bob. 

For a few minutes no one spoke, though the 
thoughts of all three dwelt upon the same subject, 
which was no other than von Brincken. Though what 
passed through their minds was far from complimen- 
tary to that gentleman, they little dreamed how near 
Bantry had been to death at his hands. For he had 
passed unknowing through the Valley of the Shadow 
itself. An infinitesimal something — what it was 
the Dane himself could not have told — had turned 
the scales of Fate in Bantry's favor. 

Von Brincken had gone so far as to draw his gun 
from its holster. And as Bantry mounted he had 
crept silently to the door. But there he had faltered. 
Something told him that the time for that deed was 
not yet come. 

At last the trio upon the slipping, floundering 
horses reached the outskirts of the native town. 

" Come on I " Torrent said. " Let's hit her up I 
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There's someone waiting for you who'll be mighty 
glad to see you, Constance." And they went on at a 
brisk singlef oot over the cobbled streets. 

When they arrived at Thome's house they found a 
boy holding a horse at the gate. And within, Thome 
was just descending the stairs. He was dressed for 
riding. 

" Thank God, you're back I " he said, as the three 
trooped in. " I was going out myself. Simply 
couldn't stand it any longer to stay here and wait 
alone." He took Constance in his arms. "You 
don't know how I've worried, child ! " he said. 

She told him briefly of their adventure. 

When she had finished he gave Bantry his hand. 

" My boy — I'll never forget this ! " he said. 
"I'll never be able to repay you for bringing her 
back." His voice broke and he turned away to hide 
his agitation. 

"Why — I did nothing," Bantry protested. 
" We had to get out of the box we were in, and we 
did. That's alL" Thome's fervent thanks took him 
by surprise and caused him no little embarrassment. 

" That was a corking big fire, Mr. Thome," Tor- 
rent said. " I'd no idea of it until I saw for myself 
just what had happened. We can't begin to grind 
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that burnt cane — not a twentieth of it — before it 
spoils." 

" Damn the cane ! " Thome said. " That's noth- 
ing. I don't care a fig about it. IVe got you all 
here safe — and I'm happy." He called Smitsu 
then. " Have dinner laid for four ! " he ordered. 

" Thank you, Mr. Thome ; but I mustn't stay. 
I'm not fit," Bantry said. " I must go home and get 
into some other togs." 

" Yes — he's soaking wet," Constance chimed in. 
" We mustn't keep him, Father." 

" Well — you'll have to take some whiskey, then," 
Thomie told Bantry. ..." Smitsu ! The whiskey ! 
. . . And only three for dinner ! " 

" By Jove ! I can't stay either," Bob exclaimed. 
" Captain Crittenden's here — came this afternoon. 
I'd clean forgotten him. I must take him over to the 
mess for dinner." 

So Torrent and Bantry left them. Bantry — in 
truth — was glad to escape, for he feared another out- 
burst of gratitude on Thome's part. 

When Bantry had changed his clothes Torrent 
brought Crittenden to his rooms and introduced him. 
Then the three went over to the comedor — the gen- 
eral dining-room — together. They had not half- 
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finished their meal when von Brincken came in and 
sat himself down at the big round table where they 
were eating. Although Torrent and Bantry were 
far from pleased to have von Brincken thrust his so- 
ciety upon them, they made the best of the situation. 
Von Brincken had already caught a glimpse of Crit- 
tenden's bloodhounds. Not being familiar with the 
breed he took them to be hunting-dogs. 

" You can't run deer with those dogs in this coun- 
try," he said to Crittenden in his usual over-bearing 
manner. 

" What's the matter I can't ? " the Captain asked 
him mildly. He made no attempt to correct the 
Dane's wrong impression. If he did not know what 
sort of game the dogs were trained to run — so much 
the better for their plans. 

" They are all right for open country," von 
Brincken explained. " But the deer will take to the 
bush. And here in the tierra caliente — the hot- 
lands — the forest is so thick that no dogs can get 
through. It is not possible." 

Captain Crittenden seemed amused at the other's 
pronouncement 

" You make me think of the fellow who was tellin' 
about the big trees in California," he observed. 
" Great trees — acres and acres of 'em ! Hunderds 
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of feet tall, and growin' only two feet apart ! And 
deer with horns three feet wide a-runnin' through 'em 
like rabbits! . . . Why can't my dogs git through 
any place a deer can go ? " he demanded suddenly. 
His mildness had fallen off him all at once like a 
mask and the soft blue of his eyes had changed to a 
steely gray. 

For once von Brincken had no answer. He sub- 
sided ; while Bantry and Torrent exchanged a glance 
of amusement. 

Later, when the two were alone in Bantry's sitting- 
room, they recalled the retort and had a hearty laugh 
over it. 

" The Captain gave him a Roland for his Oliver," 
Bantry said. " He'll do. At first, though, I had my 
doubts about the fellow — in spite of what you've 
been tellin' me of his ability as a gun-fighter. He 
seemed altogether too placid. He makes me think of 
that bit from Byron — you remember, about the 
father of one of Don Juan's numerous inamoratas ? 

** ^e was the mildest manner'd man 
Who ever scuttled ship, or cut a throat.' 

" But when the Captain turned the tables on our 
Danish friend he showed a flash of spirit." 

" He can take care of himself," Torrent said. 
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" And I have a very decided hunch that von Brincken 
will find it out to his sorrow." 



The events of that day had not served to put von 
Brincken into a good humor. Although the cane-fire 
had inflicted a serious loss upon the Company — still 
he could not see that he profited thereby. It was a 
good thing for the cane-cutters, for the macheteros' 
broad knives would rip through the brittle stalks as if 
they were so many reeds. And at the existing scale 
of prices the men could make some easy money. But 
that put nothing in his pocket. To be sure — after 
this Bantry would know that a threat was no idle 
thing to be lightly ignored. And to that extent the 
Dane felt that he was the gainer. But he derived 
little solace from that thought when he considered 
how a combination of circumstances had brought 
Bantry between himself and Miss Thome. As he re- 
viewed the day's happenings he saw that their com- 
mon bond of danger had served to bring Bantry and 
Constance closer. And that was a circumstance 
which did not at all suit Rudolph von Brincken's 
plans. 

Before Bantry's advent upon the scene he had pic- 
tured himself as Thome's son-in-law — in good time. 
He knew that Thome was rich and that Constance 
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was his only heir. What better opportunity ever 
presented itself to a fortune-hunter than that ? The 
Dane had quickly made up his mind to seize his 
chance (he had never the slightest doubt of Con- 
stance's willingness) when Bantry appeared to thwart 
his scheme. 

There was only one thing to do — and that was to 
discredit Bantry, absolutely and forever, in the eyes 
of the Thomes, both father and daughter. His more 
sober senses told him now that his impulse to kill 
Bantry and kidnap the girl had been a mad one. 
He could have extorted money from Thome, no 
doubt. But what was money if he must be hunted 
for the rest of his life ? No ! better to play the game 
discreetly, and win his ends by the safer method of 
-finesse rather than force. 

Bantry and Torrent with the new Americano had 
left him at the table unceremoniously. But he felt 
that he could afford to ignore the slight. For already 
within his brain a plan was formulating. He lost no 
time in putting it into action. 



CHAPTER XII 
A RENDEZVOUS INTERRUPTED 

■ jiROM the comedor von Brincken went across to 
•*• the Mexican village. The girl Carlota had not 
expected him so early in the evening. At first her 
lover's air of mystery alarmed her ; for von Brincken 
drew her quickly to a room at the rear of the house 
where they could not be seen from the street. 

"What is it, querido miof** she asked him. 
" They have not found out about the fire ? " 

" No, no ! It's not that. Those goats are asleep/' 
he said. " They know nothing. . . . But listen, my 
life ! I have been thinking long about certain mat- 
ters. As you know, all went well until this meddler 
Bantry came. But now it is different. It grows 
more diflScult all the time — to take away the good 
gringo money. . . . Carlota — you can help me if 
you will." 

At this Carlota clasped her hands joyfully. 

" If I will ! " she cried. " Dost thou not know me 

better than to say so foolish a thing? How often 

162 
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have I told thee that there is nothing — nothing — • 
I would not do for thee, my Rodolf o ! " 

" Then listen — " von Brincken said. He drew 
together two cow-skin covered chairs and motioned 
her to be seated. " It is necessary — for the good of 
all of us — that we rid ourselves of this man who 
calls himself administrador. Well — I have thought 
of a way to do it. 

" As I have told you often, he and the American 
girl love each other. Her father knows. And he ia 
only waiting for this Bantry to prove himself worthy 
before giving his daughter to him. 

" Now, here is what I propose. I wish to put the 
fellow in a bad light — to let the father see in him 
a man who plays false with women — a betrayer of 
young girls. There is where you can help me — " 

Carlota drew back, when he said that. 

" Oh, no ! " she cried. " Never I How canst thou 
expect me — loving thee as I do — Such a thing is 
unthinkable ! Unspeakable ! " 

Von Brincken pulled her roughly towards him. 

" Listen, little fool ! '' he said. " You do not un- 
derstand. Two doors from here there is a vacant 
house. As you know, Pepe llesa who dwelt there 
ran away to live with a girl in Palo Seco; and his 
wife and children have been adopted by the son of 
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the alcalde in La Ceiba. The household things have 
not yet been moved. And the cafe-keeper on the next 
comer has the key — he is the owner of the house. 
Now, this is my plan: 

" You will go there and sit like a fine lady in the 
big room which looks upon the street. I will see 
that the Jamaican is brought there — and do you sit 
down with him and talk in a lover-like fashion — no 
need for me to tell you how to do that/' he said with 
a smile. 

" What then ? " she asked him, still suspicious of 
his intentions. 

" Ah ! there is where the joke comes in ! " von 
Brincken said with a short chuckle. "While you 
two are there, with your chairs drawn close, facing 
each other (you know the way) I myself will bring 
the girl's father through the street ; and I shall take 
care that he looks through the window and sees. 
I will tell him what is known all over the pueblo — 
that his daughter's lover comes constantly to see you. 
And then, when the fellow leaves you, by the rear 
door which opens into the patiOj I will have a few 
good fellows ready to give him a sound beating. 
And when he appears on the morrow with his eyes 
blackened I shall tell the Americano that his manager 
was set upon by the brothers of the muchacha whom 
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he disgraced." Von Brincken paused and looked at 
Carlota for approvaL 

" But I do not see how the administrador can be 
brought to a house in this street," she objected. 

" Very simple ! " he assured her. " Pedro Mar- 
tinez breathed in too much of the fire to-day. He 
lies in his bed at this very moment — for how long 
no one knows. I will send a man to Bantry telling 
him that Pedro is suffering and wishes to speak with 
him. The administrador will not refuse. But he 
does not know where Pedro lives. The messenger 
will bring him to the house where you wait. • . . la 
it not simple ? " 

" And Meester Thome ? " she inquired. 

" The same trick will do for both," he declared. 
" I will tell the Americano that Pedro believes he is 
dying and wishes to talk with him. And it will not 
be out of our way to pass through this calle — this 
street." 

Carlota kissed him then — impulsively, upon both 
cheeks. 

" Thou art a marvel," she said. " Verily, I be- 
lieve thou art a true Mexican, and no foreigner at 
all." 

Her eyes smiled at him as she nodded her assent 
to his scheine. 
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" Then I must be off/' he said, rising. " See — 
keep the fellow with you until ten o'clock. Just be- 
fore ten I will take the American, Thome, past the 
house. After that get Bantry out of the place. The 
front door will be locked. Tou will find a way. He 
will have to leave by the rear. And the boys will be 
waiting for him out there in the night. . . . Adios, 
chica! I wish you a pleasant chat with your new 
friend ! " And von Brincken hurried away, hugely 
pleased with himself. 

Torrent had long since gone to his own room when 
a knock sounded on Bantry's door. Bantry laid 
down his pen — he was writing letters — and an- 
swered the summons himself. 

A Mexican stood there, sombrero in hand; and 
after he had wished Bantry a cordial good-evening, 
and had inquired solicitously after his health, he 
announoed that Pedro Martinez wished to see eZ 
odmmistrador. 

" What about ? " Bantry asked. 

'' Quien sahef** the man answered. "Who 
knows ? Pedro suffers much in the chest. It is the 
fire, senor. He moans continually with the pain." 

As Bantry stood there in the doorway talking with 
the man, Thome's Japanese boy came up — on some 
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errand, apparently. He smiled and bowed; and 
waited while Bantry and his caller talked. 

" Well, Smitsu ? " Bantry said at last. 

Smitsu placed a cigar-box in Bantry's hands. 

" Mr. Thome proffer with exceptional good com- 
pliments,'^ he explained. " Is very satisfying cigar, 
he say, and recommend Mr. Bantry consume 
lavishly.'' 

" Thank you, Smitsu ; please give my thanks to 
Mr. Thome. Just set the box down upon the table, 
will you i And Smitsu — " he added, " open it up, 
while you're about it, and consume a few yourself." 

Smitsu, grinning broadly at the invitation, took 
the box from Bantry and passed on into the sitting- 
room. 

In the meantime Bantry turned again to the Mex- 
ican. 

" I will go to see Pedro Martinez, since he wishes 
me to," he said. " Where does he live ? " 

" I am going back to the pueblo/' the man said. 
" If the senor will do me the honor to accompany me 
it will be my pleasure to guide him to the house of 
Don Pedro." 

" It is welL I will go with you," Bantry replied. 
" One moment and I will join you." He stepped 
inside his quarters to get his hat. " No, thanks — 
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not now, Smitsu," he said, as the Oriental held out 
the open and still unbroken box to him. " But take 
some yourself. Here — ^^ He stuck several cigars 
into Smitsu's pocket. 

Smitsu was profuse in his thanks. From the time 
when he had first set his bright eyes on Bantry he 
had been a great admirer of the Jamaican and he 
had been much pleased, in the secret recesses of his 
Asiatic heart, when he learned that Bantry was to 
supplant von Brincken as manager. The Dane had 
always treated Smitsu with scant courtesy; whereas 
on the other hand, Bantry had immediately won him 
by his kindliness. ' 

Mr. Smitsu, while preserving his usual impassive 
expression, during the conversation between Bantry 
and his caller, had nevertheless waxed passionately 
curious. His sensitive soul had divined that the 
Mexican had been disturbed by his presence ; and he 
had immediately asked himself the reason for the 
man's imeasiness. His genius for thoroughness — 
for getting at the bottom of things — made him deter- 
mine that he would investigate. Accordingly, while 
he pried open the cigar-box, he had kept an ear 
cocked toward the door all the time. And now, as 
Bantry picked up his hat, he said with an expression 
of bland innocence — 
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*^ You go pueblo ? " 

" Yes ! " Bantry replied. 

" That so ? " said Smitsu. " That very pleasant 
— very agreeable. I going also. Indispensable to 
make slight purchases to-night. Possibly you retain 
no objections if I walking that way too? " 

" None at all ! '^ Bantry assented goodnaturedly. 
"Come along. . . . Vamos!'* he said to the Mex- 
ican. " Let us go ! " And the three set forth. 

It was a wonderful night. La Luna bathed the 
earth in a marvelous flood of light, such as graces 
no northern country. The whole place was trans- 
formed into a wonderland. And the light breeze fell 
soft upon Bantry's face. 

It was only a ten minutes' walk to the village. 
They soon reached the business section of the town ; 
but still Smitsu did not leave Bantry's side. 

" I make short stroll with you," he said, half- 
apologetically, " if same seem tasteful." 

" Eight-oh ! " said Bantry. Somehow he could not 
look upon the Japanese solely in the light of a serv- 
ant. Smitsu was of a different breed from the or- 
dinary coolies who in late years have invaded Mexico 
in great numbers. There was, indeed, an unsub- 
stantiated theory among some of the gringos that 
Smitsu was a secret agent of the Japanese govern- 
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ment. Whenever anyone rallied him upon that score 
Smitsu only laughed. He did not deny the allega- 
tion. At all events it was obvious that he was both 
well educated and well mannered. What vicissitude 
or motive had led him into his present position he 
alone knew. 

Bantry and his two attendants had walked half 
through a short street when the Mexican halted. 

" This is the way, senor/' he said. " It is shorter 
to enter by the patio/* He indicated a court-yard 
which opened upon the street. It was a cul-de-sac, 
formed by the rears of houses built solidly upon three 
sides of a long and narrow rectangle. 

" Goodnight, Smitsu I " Bantry said. 

Smitsu took off his hat. 

" Goodnight ! ^^ he answered. "Have enjoyed 
promenade remarkably. Pleased to meet you, sir I '^ 

Smitsu's curiosity was still ungratified. But he 
could scarcely accompany Bantry any further. He 
knew, too, that Pedro Martinez lived in one of the 
houses at the left, near the further — the closed — 
end of the patio. He hesitated as Bantry followed 
his guide between the rows of houses. It struck him 
as peculiar that the Mexican had not taken the ad- 
ministrador around by the street, to the front door 
of Don Pedro's home. Moving into the shadow of 
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one of the houses, Smitsu lingered while he watched 
those two receding figures. His suspicious brain was 
puzzled. What was his surprise, the next moment, 
to see Bantry and the Mexican turn to the right and 
disappear inside a house in which he was positive the 
field-superintendent did not live. 

" Carramba!'* Smitsu exclaimed, giving audible 
voice to his astonishment. He stole quickly down the 
length of the court-yard, taking pains to remain in 
the shadow. The moon shed its rays full upon the 
buildings upon the right and he had no difficulty in 
distinguishing the door which had closed behind 
Bantry and his guide. He crept swiftly across the 
white patch of moonlight and lifted the latch with 
careful fingers. He pushed gently against the door. 
It did not move. He tried again; and threw his 
whole weight into the effort But still the door did 
not give. 

It was locked fast. 

At the end of a dimly lighted passage Bantry 
found himself in the usual high, bam-like room which 
is to be found at the street side of Mexican village- 
houses of the better sort. As the messenger ushered 
him into the room a girl rose from a chair near one 
of the windows. In a comer an old crone sat fast 
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asleep in a rocking-chair, with her head lopped over 
on her shoulder and her toothless mouth hanging half - 
open. When the Mexican gave the old woman's arm 
a tweak she sat upright with a jerk, mumbled 'a few 
words of greeting to the guest — then fell off again 
into a doze. 

The fellow turned to the girL 

" This is the sister-in-law of Don Pedro," he said 
to Bantry. " If you will seat yourself, senor, I will 
return presently and take you to see Don Pedro him- 
self. The medico is with him now." 

He withdrew. And Bantry and the young woman 
sat down. 

" I did not know that Don Pedro had a sister-in- 
law," he said. "But I have not been long at Las 
Delicias." 

" No ? " she said. "I — I have lived here a long 
time, senor/^ 

" It is a very pleasant place to live — this," he 
told her. 

" This is your home," she answered, true to her 
traditions of politeness. " It is at your service." 

" A thousand thanks ! " Bantry rejoined, " but it 
couldn't have a better occupant than at present." 

The senorita proved most affable. And while the 
duena snored she chattered away like a paroquet. 
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" I have an English book," she said after a time. 
" It is one that was given me by a friend. A very 
beautiful book — it is possible that you would care 
to see it — no ? " 

Bantry expressed himself as most eager. And the 
girl crossed the room and took up a volume which 
lay upon a small table. 

" It contains some pictures of the most exquisite," 
she explained. She drew a chair close to his and 
seated herself facing him. Carlota had learned her 
lesson well. 

Bantry thought her action a strange one — for he 
knew that Mexican girls are far from forward with 
strangers. But he took the book which she placed 
in his hands. He did not see how he could do other- 
wise. 

It was a pretentious volume — a translation of a 
French classic of the Eabelaisian sort, illustrated 
with photogravures of ladies and gentlemen who ap- 
peared to have slight regard for the conventions. He 
saw that the girl did not know the character of the 
book which she had brought forth to entertain him 
with. 

It struck him suddenly that the attention of 
Pedro's sister-in-law was wandering. She seemed 
abstracted. And he noticed that she glanced fre- 
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quentlj at the small American alarm-clock which 
ticked rapidly upon the table. 

It lacked twenty minutes of ten. Bantry won- 
dered why the messenger did not return. He had 
already been in the place more than a quarter of an 
hour. 

" Has the medico not gone by this time ? ^^ he 
asked the girl. " Have the goodness to see, senorita. 
I believe that they have forgotten me." 

But the muchacha put him off with what seemed to 
him to be empty excuses. Bantry thought that she 
seemed nervous. Indeed she started noticeably when 
someone in the street knocked upon the door. 
Carlota went to the window and looked out through 
the bars. 

'^ El Japones!'* she exclaimed in a tone of dis- 
may. Surely, she thought, this was a development 
which had not been included in EodoKo's plan! 
'' Que quiere ? " she asked in an acid tone. " What 
do you want ? " 

" It is desirable that you open the door," Smitsu 
told her in Spanish. " I wish to speak to the ad- 
ministrador/* 

" I cannot," she answered. " The key is, imfor- 
tunately, lost. Go away — " she whispered impa- 
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tientlj. " Can you not see that the administrador 
is engaged ? Have you no manners ? " 

Although Bantry could not hear the girl's reply 
he had already distinguished Smitsu's voice and had 
gathered that the conversation concerned him. He 
stepped to the window. 

" What is it ? " he asked. 

'' El Japones! '' Carlota said, drawing him behind 
the screen of the closed door. "He appears muy 
horracho — very drunk — " she explained. " Surely 
you do not wish to talk with hinu I have told him 
to be gone." 

Bantry looked at her incredulously. He did not 
believe that Smitsu was in the habit of getting drunk. 
He had certainly been sober enough fifteen minutes 
earlier. 

"You must be mistaken/' he told her; and he 
moved to the window and looked out. Smitsu stood 
just outside the window upon the narrow strip of 
pavement. To the casual observer he must have ap- 
peared like a suitor waiting to chat with his lady- 
love. But Smitsu's thoughts were far from love- 
making. " What is it ? " Bantry asked him in Eng- 
lish. 

" 'Sense interruption," Smitsu said. " If I com- 
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mit error, kindly pardon. . . . You come to see Don 
Pedro ? " 

" Yes ! '' 

" He not live here ! '' Smitsu said. 

" The devil he doesn't ! '^ Bantry exclaimed. 

Smitsu shook his head violently. 

" I think is some Mexican trick. That criollo 
who bring you here is most awfuUest liar/' he said. 

Bantry turned to the girL Though not under- 
standing their conversation, Carlota was visibly per- 
turbed. 

" Does Don Pedro live here ? " Bantry asked her. 

She hesitated a moment before replying. Then 
she said — 

" No ! He lives just across the patio. Did not 
Jose tell you that when he brought you here ? " 

" No — he did not," Bantry answered. 

" What a dullard ! " she exclaimed. " What a 
simpleton! But he was told to bring you here to 
wait until the doctor had left. Pedro's bed is in the 
front room and it was desirable that el adminis- 
trador should come here first." 

Bantry turned to the window again. 

" It seems to be all right," he said to Smitsu. 

But the Japanese, as he heard what passed, grew 
only the more'^Bxcited. 
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" This lady is a liar," he affirmed — " 'scuse me 
for say so, but is truth. You know who she is ? " he 
asked Bantry. " She von Brincken's girl ! " 

" The devil ! Is that so ? " Bantry exclaimed. 
" Maybe you're right, Smitsu. It does look a bit 
odd, after all. ... I believe I'll wait outside with 
you," he announced. He told Carlota of his inten- 
tion ; and he tried to open the door. 

" She say key lost 1 " Smitsu called. " I dunno. 
Maybe so." 

" It's locked, anyhow," Bantry said. " I'll go out 
the back way and come around." Ignoring the Mex- 
ican girl's protestations that the man Jose would 
return at any moment, Bantry made his way to the 
rear door which gave upon the court. Then, indeed, 
his suspicions were aroused. That door, too, was 
locked fast. 

" Here — " he said to Carlota. " Open this ! " 

" I cannot, senor/' she said. " I have not the 
key." 

" Where is it ? " he demanded. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 
Quien sabe? " she asked. " Who knows ? " 
Wky is it locked ? " he insisted. 

" One does not leave one's house open for every 
robber to pillage," she answered. 
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" Diablo! " Bantry said. " Neither does one lock 
one's women-folk in his house and throw away the 
keys.'' 

The old woman, awakened by the disturbance, came 
shuffling out into the passage. The imperious Car- 
lota ordered her unceremoniously away. 

" Listen — " she said to Bantry. " I know not 
what tales the Japanese has told — he is no Japanese, 
anyhow, but a Chino, so they say — I know not what 
lies he has told you. Come back and wait five min- 
utes longer. Only five minutes, senor! '' she begged. 
" By that time Jose will return." 

But Bantry paid no attention to her importunities. 
From the other side of the door came the sound of 
voices, and a noise as of a scuffle. Then the latch 
rattled violently. And Smitsu called his name aloud. 
There was a thump against the door then. And the 
latch was still. As the uproar of voices grew louder 
Bantry strove to pull the door open. But though he 
tugged with all his strength it held fast. He chafed 
under the delay for he heard sounds suspiciously 
suggestive of a fight outside in the narrow court-yard. 
And he did not know how Smitsu was faring. 

f 

Next a revolver barked viciously. And in des- 
peration Bantry drew his own Colt. Since von 
^rincken had threatened him with his gun Bantry 
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had gone armed. He thanked his stars now that he 
had the weapon. He put the muzzle against the key- 
hole and sent shot after shot crashing into the lock. 



CHAPTER XIII 

SMITSU RELIEVES HIS FEELINGS 

AFTER finding the door locked behind Bantry 
and his Mexican attendant, Smitsu had hur- 
riedly quit the moon-lit court. Stationed in front 
of the house which faced that which had swallowed 
Bantry, he could easily look across the narrow street 
and see what happened inside the spacious sitting- 
room. He saw Bantry sit down and talk with the 
girl Carlota. And when Smitsu recognized her as 
von Brincken's inamorata he felt all the more cer- 
tain that some deviltry was brewing. He had lived 
long enough in Mexico to know that the very air is 
conducive to intrigue and plotting. And though he 
knew nothing more of the friction that existed be- 
tween von Brincken and Bantry than his own shrewd 
eyes had perceived, he felt none the less that some 
serious mischief was afoot. 

Leaving his seK-imposed post for a few minutes 
he hastened around into the other street where the 

field-superintendent, Martinez, lived. Don Pedro's 
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house was lighted ; but there was no one in the room 
which opened upon the street. That told Smitsu 
nothing. And his short legs twinkled back again to 
his former stand. 

For some time he deliberated. He realized that 
his suspicions might have misled him. And he hesi- 
tated about placing himself in a ridiculous light be- 
fore his admired administrador. But at last he sum- 
moned his courage and knocked. 

That the front-door — as well as the rear one — 
was locked, only served to make him feel certain that 
things were not as they should be. And when 
Carlota told Bantry that Martinez was ill in the 
front-room of his house he knew that the girl was 
lying. Had he not peered through Pedro's windows 
himself and seen that the room was empty ? 

When Bantry started toward the back of the house 
Smitsu doubled around the corner to meet him. The 
half -lighted court was still deserted. But the little 
man had not run twenty yards down the length of it 
when gray forms appeared around him. Out of the 
shadows they sprang as if by magic. 

'' Que quiere ? " someone said to him in Spanish. 
And as he came to a halt before his interlocutor the 
Mexican asked him again what he wanted. 

Before Smitsu could answer, one of the shapes be- 
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hind him seized both his arms and bent them behind 
him. 

" Who is it ? " another asked. 

" The Japanese ! " Smitsu's captor said. 

''Diablo! We don't want him," the other said. 
" Go away from here ! " he ordered Smitsu. He 
seemed to be the leader of the gang. " It is to be 
hoped that you will leave quietly. There is a man 
very ill in the house here — " He pointed a thumb 
over his shoulder. 

In Smitsu's mind there no longer remained the 
slightest doubt that Bantry was to be waylaid — per- 
haps stabbed — by the ruffians. He reflected that a 
half-dozen men — there were at least that many — 
were not required to insure quiet for a sick man. 
His duty lay clear before hiuL He must slip past 
the enemy and join the administrador when he came 
out of the house. 

The Mexican behind him still held his arms pin- 
ioned securely. 

"What do you say?'' the spokesman continued. 
Up to this time Smitsu had not vouchsafed a word. 

" Say go to hell ! " Smitsu said suddenly. And 
with that he let fly a vigorous backward kick at his 
captor. Smitsu's sturdy leg was well aimed. His 
heel caught the fellow fairly and the surprised Mex- 
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ican gave a howl of pain. His grip instantly re- 
laxed and Smitsu slid out of his clutches. 

The precious party seemed aU at once to have lost 
their consideration for their sick friend for whom 
they had been so solicitous but a moment before. 
Pandemonium broke loose as they showered Smitsu 
with a chorus of imprecations. 

'' Hijo The pig of a foreigner! . . . The 

sinverguenza! — shameless one ! " And the man 
whom Smitsu had already placed hors de comr 
hat screamed — " KiU the stinking Chinaman ! '^ 

Smitsu dodged the others who sprang at him. 
And as he zig-zagged his way through his assailants 
toward the closed end of the court he returned their 
compliments with interest. His Spanish vocabulary- 
was less limited and more idiomatic than his Eng- 
lish. 

He reached the door. And he called aloud to 
Bantry. It was he who shook the latch in a vain 
attempt to force the door. In another second the 
pack was upon him again and he had to turn to fight 
them off. It was then that Bantry emptied his re- 
volver into the keyhole. As the report of his shots 
died away it did not lessen Bantry's longing to be 
out there in the patio when he heard the Mexican 
girl scream. Her face was pressed close against the 
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bars of the small window. What she, saw Bantry 
could only guess; but he knew that a struggle of 
some sort was going on out there in the moonlight. 
In desperation he tugged frantically at the handle. 
Then something snapped in the lock. The bullets 
had done their work well, for in another moment the 
door yielded and he tumbled back in a heap upon the 
floor. 

With his revolver clubbed in his hand he sprang 
through the doorway. He saw vaguely that the 
forms of two or three men lay limp upon the ground. 
Prom one came a low moan. It was clear that 
Smitsu had given a good account of himseK. For a 
few seconds Bantry stood there while his eyds sought 
to tell him what was happening in the weird light. 
He saw then that Smitsu was fighting off no fewer 
than three Mexicans. Even as Bantry watched he 
saw the Japanese grapple with one of them. Bend- 
ing suddenly, he straightened up like a steel spring 
and threw his adversary headlong against the adobe 
wall of one of the houses. 

Not two yards behind the little man a figure 
crouched and stole toward him warily. The moon- 
light, slanting upon a knife in the hand of the Mex- 
ican, turned the blade into a sinister silver fang. 
Bantry knew that there was not a moment to lose. 
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In another instant that gleaming venomous shaft 
would dart upon its victim. Bantry leaped forward 
and brought the butt of his Colt crashing across the 
Mexican's jaw. No sense in striking down upon the 
felloVs head, protected as it was by the peak of his 
high-crowned sombrero, laced about with heavy 
metal braid. 

The man whom Smitsu faced had seen his com- 
panion's danger. He had shouted to him ; but it was 
too late. The murderous rascal had turned only in 
time to meet the full force of Bantry's blow. His 
crony, who had also drawn a knife, saw with dismay 
that the tables had suddenly turned. The odds (ex- 
pressed in men) from being overwhelmingly in his 
favor, had shifted to two to one against him. But 
he had seen that Smitsu was unarmed. And he de- 
cided to make one more pass at the Japanese, in the 
hope that his knife would find its mark. Then he 
intended to run and save his own precious skin. He 
had witnessed the havoc wrought by jiu-jitsu and he 
had no stomach for having an arm crippled nor his 
head cracked by Bantry's heavy revolver. 

He did not have to seek his man. Smitsu rushed 
at him like a wild boar. The Mexican's arm darted 
out; and Bantry, springing to Smitsu's relief, felt 
suddenly sick at what he saw. Smitsu plunged head 
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foremost upon the ground. Then Bantry gave an 
exultant shout. The Mexican's attempt had been 
futile. The force of his thrust had carried him half 
way around; and there was Smitsu, miraculously 
upon his feet and already locked upon his man with 
a mastering hold. 

He had not fallen at all. It was a trick of the 
Samurai art of self-defense. Smitsu had dived ; and 
landing upon his shoulder he had turned a semi- 
somersault and rolled over upon his feet, ready to 
launch himself upon his foe from a new quarter. 
Even before Bantry could intervene his little friend 
had the long knife in his own hand, while the Mex- 
ican was nursing a badly sprained wrist and begging 
for his life. 

Bantry pointed to his fellow ruflSans, who lay 
sprawled about the patio, some of them in various 
attitudes of pain, and here and there one who lay 
inert upon the wet ground. 

" We would send you where you belong," he said, 
" but these friends of yours need you more than the 
devil does. Be quiet ; and look to these men. One 
of them, I know, will have a very sore jaw to-morrow. 
. . . Come, Smitsu ! " he added. " You've maimed 
enough Mexicans for one night." 

Smitsu smiled blandly. 
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" Mex'can dam' fool ! " he said. " Don' know 
dam' ting. Can't stand ! " 

Just before ten o'clock, Eudolph von Brincken, 
piloting Mr. Thome through the narrow street, ap- 
proached with great good humor the erstwhile home 
of Pepe Mesa, the barber, who had run away to live 
with the girl in La Ceiba. But no delectable sight 
greeted his eyes when he looked in at the window. 
Bantry was nowhere to be seen. Neither was 
Carlota. The room was empty — except for the old 
woman, fast asleep in the cheap American rocking- 
chair, with her head drooping upon her shoulder. 



CHAPTER XIV 
WHAT THE BUZZARDS SAW 

/^NCE accustomed to strut about La Delicias and 
^^ lord it over everyone, von Brincken had of late 
exhibited a change of temper. He had grown sulky 
and taciturn under the stress of the events which had 
upset his schemes; and now the collapse of his plot 
against Bantry made him moodier than ever. There 
was only one circumstance which at all alleviated his 
depression of spirits : he had Demonio back again. 

Some strange bond seemed to exist between von 
Brincken and the vicious horse. The Dane was al- 
ways at his best when riding him. To feel the elastic 
action of the stallion under him gave him a sense of 
elation. It pleased him, too, to think that he under- 
stood the unruly brute — that he had found a way 
to control him without breaking his proud spirit — 
without half killing the stallion in order to conquer 
him. Moreover, von Brincken was well aware that 
one might travel far without glimpsing a more im- 
posing spectacle than that furnished when he and 

Demonio fared forth together. Some men look but 
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ill upon a horse. But the torso of the Dane was 
magnificent. And his head might almost have 
graced the shoulders of some mythical Scandinavian 
god. Great as his weight was, Demonio, many- 
gaited and mettlesome, carried it as if it were a 
feather. 

When Bantry learned that von Brincken had re- 
covered his horse he permitted himself a hearty 
laugh. It was Torrent who told him the news. 

" Von Brincken claims that the soldados couldn't 
ride the horse ; so they sold him for twenty pesos to 
a cfiollo who lives down the line. He says that 
Demonio threw the Greaser and nearly killed him; 
and that the man just found out where the stallion 
came from and was glad enough to be rid of him 
and get his money back. 

As they sat in Bantry's oflSce the Dane rode past. 

" They're a good pair,'* Bantry remarked. 
" Handsome, vicious, brutal — both of them. . . . 
Well — I have to take a ride myseM this morning; 
but I'll cut no such figure as that," he added. There 
was a certain admiration in the look with which he 
watched the horse and rider cross the yard and lose 
themselves in the native village. 

^^ Cheer up ! " Bob said. ^^ You can console your- 
self with the thought that you're not a ^ goodly apple, 
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rotten at the heart, a villain with a smiling cheek/ 
Though I must say I haven't noticed many smiles 
on von Brincken's face of late. He has a perpetual 
grouch.'' 

Bantry ordered his horse from the stable and fif- 
teen minutes later he started out on a tour of in- 
spection. Ordinarily the administrador sees little 
of the fields; but under the circumstances Bantry 
kept a close watch upon the field work. He knew 
that he might believe what his own eyes told him — 
and no mora 

Pausing here and there to examine some recent bit 
of cleaning, or to talk with the captain of a gang of 
peons, he had gradually worked his way to a point 
about two miles north of the milL He looked at his 
watch and saw that if he were not to be late for 
desayuno — the eleven o'clock breakfast — he must 
be turning back. Accordingly Bantry reined his 
horse down the next Canaveral and headed for the 
camino real, the " king's highway," which constituted 
the main artery of all the numerous roads which 
intersected the big tract of the Company and led 
straight through the town. 

Suddenly his horse shied and gave a snort of fear. 
Bantry checked him and turned to see what had 
startled him. The half-dozen bounds of the fright- 
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ened animal had carried him well past the object of 
hia alarm — whatever it was. On the opposite side 
of the road a turkey-buzzard was perched upon an 
old stump and Bantry noticed that a fellow-scavenger 
skirmished in a wide circle overhead, sailing in a 
great arc upon wings which now and then flapped 
listlessly. He forced his unwilling horse to retrace 
his steps; and leaning over from the sidling animal 
he discovered what the loathsome birds were waiting 
for. A man lay upon his back — head and shoulders 
projectiog from the sugar-cane. 

Bantry dismounted and tied his horse to the limb 
of a fallen tree which had been drawn to one side 
of the road and left there to rot. Then he hurried 
to the motionless figure. He pulled the body free 
of the cane and knelt down beside it. The man 
seemed quite dead. And Bantry wondered why the 
buzzards had waited before beginning their ghoulish 
work. Then the man stirred slightly; and a faint 
•groan came from his blue lips. 

Bantry pulled aside his shirt-like coat, which was 
blood-soaked and soiled with loam. The poor chap 
had evidently dragged himseK for some distance over 
the loose soil of the cane-field. There was a gun- 
shot wound in his breast. Bantry turned him over 
and when he saw the hole in the man's back which 
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the bullet had torn in its exit he wondered that there 
was any life left in the broken body. 

From his pocket Bantry produced a clean handker- 
chief. He stuffed it into the gaping wound; and 
tearing his own shirt into strips he wound a clumsy 
bandage about the injured man. Then he picked the 
limp body up in his arms and bore it to his frightened 
horse. It was only after several attempts that he 
succeeded in lodging the sprawling figure in the sad- 
dle, for the smell of the fresh blood struck panic into 
the horse. But at last he succeeded in calming the 
trembling animal so that he would stand still. Then 
Bantry climbed up behind the Mexican, and putting 
an arm about him, started for home. He sent his 
horse along as fast as he could, for he knew that the 
case was a desperate one, if not absolutely hopeless ; 
and the state of coma into which the Mexican had 
already fallen made him indifferent to any jolts. 

Then followed a ride which persisted long in Ban- 
try's memory. Those were the longest two miles that 
he had ever traveled. It seemed to him that he 
would never get his gruesome burden to the mill. 
But at last he drew up in front of the apology for 
a hospital. Other hands helped him lift the wretched 
form off his horse and carry it across the dirt floor. 
They laid their burden gently uppn a cot ; and Ban- 
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try knelt down and held his ear over the Mexican's 
heart. After a moment he rose and shook his head 
at the others in the room. 

There was no donbt about it. The man was dead. 

After leaving the hospital Bantry rode straight 
to the old tool-house where the bloodhounds were 
kept. There he found the Kentuckian, as he had 
expected, for the Captain spent all of his time in 
caring for his beloved dogs. 

" I say, Captain," Bantry began — ^^ there's a 
chance for you to show us what your dogs can do. 
There's been a murder out in the fields — or a fight. 
I don't know which. Anyhow, a Mexican has been 
killed. Suppose you take a try at the case — " 

While Bantry explained the situation briefly Cap- 
tain Crittenden listened in silence. 

" It sure looks like a good chance for the dawgs," 
he said when Bantry had finished. " No crowd been 
there to tramp around and muss up the scent ? " 

" No one but me, since the shooting, I should say," 
Bantry told him. 

" That's good ! " the Captain rejoined. " I'm glad 
you've give me a chance at it. Now, I want to git 
out thar plumb quick — before any of these Mexicans 
git to foolin' around the place." 
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" All right ! '' Bantry said " Til take you out 
myself.'^ 

" If you want to see what happens we ought to 
have someone to look after the horses/' the Captain 
suggested. " I don't never know where the dawgs 
are goin', so I have to work 'em on foot generally." 

"We'll take Don Eamon," Bantry said. He 
wanted to stick close to Crittenden, no matter where 
the bloodhounds might lead. He told Don Eamon, 
the Captain's striker, to get horses for the Americano 
and himself. Then he said to the Kentuckian — 
" I'll ride over to the house and change my clothes ; 
I feel like a butcher in these." His once white suit 
was smeared from top to bottom with dried blood. 
" I'll be back by the time your horse is here. . . . 
By the way — have you had your breakfast? . . . 
No? . . . Well — neither have I. But we can 
stand it till we get back. We'll have a bite over in 
town on our way home." 

In ten minutes Bantry returned. The Captain 
mounted; and they started off, with two delighted 
dogs frisking about their horses. They covered the 
distance quickly. Once at the spot where Bantry 
found the wounded Mexican, they dismounted. 
They gave their bridle-reins to the old Spaniard and 
Crittenden leashed the two dogs. Beginning at the 
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point where Bantry had dragged the man clear of 
the cane they struck in between the rows. 

It was easy enough to follow back the short dis- 
tance over which the wounded man had crawled. 
They needed no dogs to show them that trail for it 
was blazed with blood. Brown smears upon the corn- 
stalks ; and here and there a dark, damp stain in the 
soil; there was the tragic story written. For five 
or six rods, perhaps, they followed the tell-tale signs. 

" Look thar ! '' Crittenden said. He pointed down 
at a heel mark. " You said the Mexican wasn't a 
big man ? ^' 

" No — small ! '' Bantry answered. 

" That's a big man's heel," Crittenden said. 
" Here — hold this a minute." He put the leash 
into Bantry's hand and peered cautiously about, part- 
ing the cane-leaves so that he might read what some- 
one had meant they should conceal. ^' Big Heels 
came from that a-way," he announced shortly. 
'^ And he dragged soiAething after him — something 
heavy. . . . Here's where he dropped it, too — the 
wounded man, of course ! " He showed Bantry a 
spot which gave every indication of a body's having 
lain there. A thick, clotted pool, dark red now, had 
not yet filtered its way into the moist earth. " Left 
him for dead, most likely," Captain Crittenden said. 
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" Or to die in here alone," Bantry added. " In- 
deed I don't see how the poor devil ever dragged 
himself out." 

" A wounded man will do powerful strange things 
sometimes," the Captain commented. " But I 
mustn't git started to tellin' stories," he continued. 
" They'll keep." • . . He reached out a hand for the 
strap which Bantry held. " We'll git to work," he 
said. And he made the dogs smell where the big 
man had stepped. 

They sniffed eagerly at the faint foot-print The 
finest game in the world was about to begin. The 
Captain stood over them for a short space while their 
delicate nostrils quivered at the scent. 

" You had better stay right where you are for a 
minute till we pick up the out-trail," he told Bantry. 

" Right-oh I " Bantry said. " Call me when you 
have it." 

" You'll know without my tellin' ye," was Crit- 
tenden's grim answer. "And come up quick, fer 
the dawgs'U jus' about pull my arms out when they 
hit it." He started out to circle the spot where the 
man had lain. The bloodhounds, with muzzles to 
the ground, were already straining at the leash and 
the Captain had his hands full — what with keeping 
his captives from entangling their harness in the 
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cane-stalks and shielding his face from the knife- 
like edges of the leaves. 

The green thicket swallowed him instantly, but the 
waving of the cane-tops told Bantry where he was. 
Bantry waited with impatience ; for the spirit of the 
chase was upon him. And then one of the blood- 
hoimds gave cry. The eerie, long-drawn wail electri- 
fied him. Every nerve in his body seemed to tingle 
in an answering vibration. 

Then the other dog chimed in with an accompani- 
ment of shorter notes. Crittenden was right. No 
need to have those sounds interpreted ! And Bantry 
plunged eagerly into the green mass. 

He found Crittenden struggling to hold the dogs 
back. 

" Go ahead ! " Bantry cried. " Let them go ! ^' 
And the chase began. Dragged in the wake of the 
leashed bloodhounds the Kentuckian went flounder- 
ing through the field, with Bantry scrambling be- 
hind him. Soon they burst out upon a Canaveral, 
Then the brace of dogs turned promptly to the left. 
Crittenden let them have their way; and dogs and 
men scurried along the grass-grown path. 

" They're p'inted f er the woods ! '' the Captain 
called over his shoulder. He was right, in a meas- 
ure. He had expected the bloodhounds to follow the 
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scent into the thicket which skirted the field, and 
they did, as a matter of fact, run straight for the 
bush. But there they halted. 

For a minute the dogs seemed at fault. But the 
trail soon proved an open book to the Captain's keen 
eyes. 

" He had a horse tied here ! " he said. ^^ There's 
whar he stomped while he stood here." He pointed 
a toe toward the hoof-marks, cut plainly enough 
among the clumps of bunch-grass. " Big Heels got 
on his horse and rode off," he said. 

" Does that mean it's all over ? " 

" No ! " the Captain answered. " I reckon it 
ain't. The bitch will track a horse." He uncoupled 
the two bloodhounds, and pulling another strap out 
of his pocket he fastened it to the collar of the bigger 
dog. " You take this fellow," he said to Bantry, 
" and I'll work Bridget along the trail. She'll pick 
up the scent of the horse as soon as she knows what 
I want her to do. She's a great little dawg. She'd 
trail Satan hisself, if he was mounted on chain- 
lightnin'." 

For a few moments he talked soothingly to the 
excited beauty and induced her to cease her per- 
sistent search for the man-scent which had vanished. 

" Good girl, Bridget ! See I " he urged, drawing 
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her to the place where the horse had stood and pawed. 
It was some time before the bitch could bring herself 
to forget the quarry which she had longed so pas- 
sionately to come up with. But under her master's 
encouragement she began at last to show an interest 
in the hoof-prints. And then, to Bantry's delight, 
she started off again. They had not gone far when 
the Captain checked her. 

" What is it ? '^ Bantry asked him. The Captain 
was on his knees, examining the ground closely. 

" This horse had a broken hind shoe," he declared. 
" Look thar ! " 

It was true. One of the hoof-prints showed that 
almost half the shoe was missing. 

" The nigh hind-foot ! " Crittenden decided. 

" We'll remember that," Bantry said. 

The Captain rose to his feet. 

" Come on I They's no use stayin' hyeh," he said. 
*^ They ain't no time to lose, f oUerin' a man on horse- 
back. No knowin' how fur he'll go ! " 

So they went on again, until they reached the 
camino real, the main road along which Bantry had 
carried the wounded Mexican. But Bridget turned 
in the opposite direction — away from the mill. 
They had not proceeded far upon the road when the 
bitch paused. 
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Crittenden shook his head doubtfully. 

" Thar's goin' to be trouble now/' he said. 
" They's been a lot of travelin' over this road." 

"Yes/' Bantry agreed — "cane carts passing all 
the time ! See ! " He indicated a procession of 
bull-teams already approaching. 

" No knowin' how many of 'em have been by since 
the trail was laid," Crittenden said gloomily. 
" Them oxen have raised hell with the scent. And 
we can't even see that broken shoe any more." The 
sharp hoofs of the bulls had indeed played havoc 
with the road. But for a time they lingered, while 
the Kentuckian coaxed the bloodhound to continue 
the game. 

" Go for him, Bridget ! Find him ! " he urged. 
But Bridget, after nosing about the road futilely, 
only paused and looked up at him, waving a propiti- 
ating tail. " It aint no use," he said at last. " It's 
like foUerin' the circus leader after the elephants 
hev gone by. . . . We might as well go home." 

" I'm afraid you're right," Bantry agreed. " We 
could take the horses and ride along the road " (Don 
Kamon had brought up their mounts and sat watch- 
ing the proceedings), "but the chap is probably 
five leagues from here by this time." 

They mounted then. 
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*^ I was hopin' we could run the feller down — '^ 
the Captain resumed regretfully. ^^ I wanted to 
show you what the dawgs could do." 

" You have/' Bantry assured him. " Luck's been 
against you — that's all. . • . We'll go back and get 
something to eat." Now that the excitement was 
over he was conscious of an immense hoUowness in 
his stomach. Crittenden was so obviously disap- 
pointed in the outcome of the trial that- Bantry tried 
to cheer him. " It wasn't vital, anyhow — ^" he said 
— " our catching the murderer. Life is cheap in 
Mexico. And the dead man may have tried to kill 
somebody else and got shot himself. Such affairs 
are common enough here." He considered the in- 
cident closed — so cunningly does Fate hide her de- 
signs. 



I • 



CHAPTEE XV 
THE PRISOl^R 

\ S the day wore on, groups of Mexicans gathered 
^^ in the cafes. In the factory Greene fumed and 
stormed at the men, for he could get no work o^t of 
them. TJbe mills stopped repeatedly and — un- 
precedented happening ! — Ribek went to Greene and 
called for more cane-juice. 

" Why hav' we not sufficient juice ? " he demanded. 
" Eet iss ter-r-eeble — ter-r-eeble ! '' 

Greene — for once — was taken quite aback by 
the unusual complaint. 

" The devil's in the men ! " he complained. 
" They 'avenH been worth their salt all afternoon. 
I don't know what's come over them. I can do noth- 
ing with 'em." 

The engineer's admission at once surprised and 
mollified Eibek. 

" I myself hav' remarked it," he said. " They 
leav' their wor-r-k and talk, talk all the time in — 
how you say ? — wheesper-r.'* 

202 
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Even in the office Torrent noticed that his clerks 
seemed preoccupied. There was something unusual 
in the air ; but what it was no one guessed — that is, 
no one outside the conspirators themselves. 

The denouement came quickly. A knot of rurales 

— government police — had gathered before the 
Company^s office. Bantry saw them and sensed some 
trouble. He walked out into the main office to speak 
to Torrent. As he passed by the native clerks he 
did not catch the dark looks that followed him. He 
stopped beside Torrent's desk. 

" What's the row ? " he asked. 

" Kow ? " 

" The rurales out here ! Something's up. 
They're usually asleep in their barracks at this time 
o' day — the lazy beggars." 

Bob looked out through the open door. 

" Search me ! " he said. " They want something 

— you may be sure of that." 

They had not long to wait for the solution. In a 
few minutes the native captain and three of his men 
came through the door, to the accompaniment of 
jangling spurs. They crossed the room and halted 
in front of Bantry. The captain saluted and seemed 
to hesitate. 

" What is it ? " Bantry asked him. 
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The man gave an apologetic cough and spat copi- 
ously upon the floor. Then he glanced at his men, 
as if seeking moral courage to help him through some 
ordeal. 

" One must do his duty, senor/* ke began at last ; 
" it pains me much to place you under arrest/' He 
fell back a step or two, as if in some apprehension, 
and motioned to his men. 

The three privates immediately moved forward 
and ranged themselves just behind Bantry, who 
looked at el capitan in amazement. 

"What jest is this with which you amuse your- 
self ? ^' he demanded. 

The captain showed every sign of embarrassment. 

" It is not through any fault of mine," he pro- 
tested, in an attempt to disclaim any personal re- 
sponsibility for the situation. " As you are aware, 
it is my business to prevent lawlessness and ap- 
prehend all offenders against the statutes of the 
state." 

" Offenders ! " Bantry exclaimed, wondering. 

The captain nodded. 

" You are accused of murder," he announced. 
" It is claimed that you killed a man in the fields, 
this very morning, senor/' 

Torrent sprang to his feet. 
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"Ave Maria!'' he cried. "What nonsense!" 
He advanced toward el capitan in a manner unques- 
tionably threatening. 

'' Cuidado ! — Have a care ! '' the officer said. 
" Do not make it necessary for me to place you also 
under arrest." 

"Steady, there, Torrent 1" Bantry said. "No 
use losing our heads ! " 

"Why, man alive — this is too much," Torrent 
said to el capUan. " Do you call this justice ? " he 
demanded. " He is riding in the campo and finds a 
man wounded. He brings him to the Company's 
hospital, in the attempt to save his life. The man 
dies. And you accuse him — the Good Samaritan — 
of killing him ! " 

El capitan shrugged his shoulders. 

" It is so claimed," he replied. " I myself make 
no assertions," he explained. " But there are those 
who say otherwise." 

"What do you mean?" Torrent asked. "Out 
with it, hombre! What lies have been told about 
this affair ? " 

" I am an officer in the service of the government," 
he said stiffly. " Have the kindness to address me 
with the respect due my position. ... As for what 
it pleases you to term lies — I only know that it is 
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charged that the administrador and the dead man 
were enemies." 

" Enemies ? Impossible ! " Bantry cried. " Why 
— I never saw the fellow before. I don^t even know 
his name/' 

" Is it possible ? " the captain said, with a lift of 
the eyebrows and another shoulder-shrug. " He 
called himself Pina — Hilario Pina. At one time 
he was in the employ of the campania; and it is re- 
called that the administrador once struck him a blow 
with a stake." 

" The devil ! " Torrent exclaimed. " Is that so — 
was it that fellow?" He turned, crestfallen and 
troubled, toward Bantry. 

" Good Lord I I don't know ! " Bantry answered. 
" It may be. If it's true, I didn't recognize him." 

" Have the goodness to come along with my men,'' 
the captain said. 

" You're not going to put him in jail ? " Torrent 
cried incredulously. 

" It pains me, truly," el capitan replied ; " but it 
is unavoidable." 

" One moment ! " Bob entreated. " Come into the 
inner office and let us discuss this business." He 
stepped close to the captain and whispered to him. 
Torrent knew that a few pesos would sometimes go 
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far toward convincing a Mexican oflBcer of the law. 
But this was, unfortunately, a matter in which the 
whole native population was interested. The entire 
town was incensed. El capitan dared not divert the 
course of justice. 

^' Que va! " he said with a look of great virtue. 
^^ I can talk no more. I have already said far too 
much. . . . No — el administrador must submit. 
He will be placed in jail incommunicado for the space 
of three days. After that time — if he has not al- 
ready confessed — the judge will fix the date for his 
trial.'' 

The cell into which the upholders of the law thrust 
Bantry was scarcely the sort of retreat a fastidious 
person would choose for three days of solitary con- 
finement. While it was yet day outside a thin trickle 
of light slanted through the slit of a window which 
pierced the thick wall. It was not njuch ; but it was 
enough to reveal the indescribable filthiness of the 
place — had any light been necessary to make its 
occupant aware of its condition. A wooden bench, 
which served as a seat in the daytime and a bed at 
night, constituted the sole furnishing of the cell. 

In a sense its tenant could scarcely be considered 
to endure solitary confinement. There was, in the 
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first place, an odor of sorts which prevented him from 
feeling that he had a monopoly of the dungeon ; and 
when daylight waned without the walls the rats came 
to keep Bantry company. 

The bench proved but a comfortless couch, with 
the sole advantage that it saved him from stretching 
himself upon the slimy stone floor. Now and then, 
to be sure, he fell into a doze, to be awakened some- 
times by one of his cell-mates — the rats — scamper- 
ing over him. 

Although during recent years Bantry had not been 
cradled in the lap of luxury, as a bed-chamber the 
cell was worse than anything he had ever encoun- 
tered. Uncovered as he was, except for the clothes 
he wore, the chill of the tropic night coupled with 
the dampness of the dungeon struck through to his 
very marrow. He did not mind the rats especially, 
though he would have preferred as room-mates the 
usual pigs and chickens which have free run of the 
Mexican peons abode. It was the foulness of the 
air that oppressed him most. It seemed to weigh 
upon his lungs and brought to him a sense of help- 
lessness such as he had never before experienced. 
He did not wonder that three drab days and three 
interminable nights in such a den often brought the 
guilty — and even the innocent — to the point of 
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confession. Better to be shot before a wall, with 
God's heaven over one, he thought, than to rot one's 
life away moldering in a place like that 1 

How many hours he had spent in twisting and 
turning upon the wooden bench he could not guess 
— for his keepers had taken away his matches and 
he could not look at his watch, let alone enjoy the 
solace of a smoke. But he guessed that dawn was 
approaching, fpr the tiny opening of the window 
seemed to reveal itself in a streak of gray from out 
the blackness. Then a rooster crowed; and a pea- 
cock perched in a tree across the street squalled a 
raucous answer. Somewhere in the distance a door 
clanged, and soon steps sounded in the corridor. 
They paused at Bantry's cell and he sat upright upon 
the bench as someone inserted a key into the great 
lock of the door. Presently the bolt shot back and 
the door opened. 

" Who is it ? What do you want ? " he called. 

'' Cuidado ! Silence — for God's sake ! " a voice 
enjoined. Then, " Come here ! " it continued in a 
whisper. 

Bantry stepped to the doorway. After the Stygian 
darkness of his cell the passage outside lay clearly ^g- 
vealed to him, though in reality it was only a dingy 
gray. 
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** Who are you ? '^ he demanded again. 

^ A friend ! '^ his caller answered. 

^ I don't know yon," Bantry told the man. He 
was a Mexican, dressed not in the uniform of the 
prison attendants, but in the usual peon's garb. 

" It is well," the fellow replied. " Although you 
do not know me — and possibly you never wiU — 
nevertheless I have come to help you.'' 

" If you want to do anything for me, fetch a 
serape/' Bantry said. " The jail has a cold of ten 
thousand demons." 

" Ah ! you do not need that now," the other told 
him, " for you are going to leave the place. Already 
the matter has been arranged and your friends are 
waiting for you." 

'* Caraji! Is that so?" Bantry exclaimed. 
'* Well ! well ! This is news indeed I " He saw all 
at once how Thome and Torrent had been laboring 
— the night long, doubtless — to convince the judge 
of his innocence. And now they had succeeded, 
aided possibly by the persuasive force of good Ameri- 
can dollars. 

" Follow me ! " the Mexican ordered. " And — 
por Dios! go softly!" He preceded Bantry down 
the length of the corridor and pushed open the grated 
door. It was already unlocked. Then they crossed 
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a wide room and entered another, and shorter, eorri- 
dor which led to a spacious patio. The big court- 
yard was quite deserted. Apparently there was no 
one stirring in the place except those two. 

As Bantry^s good angel unlocked the door of the 
pdtio and allowed his charge to pass through he him- 
self did not follow. Pausing, he waved a hand across 
the paved square. 

" You will find the gate unlocked," he explained 
— ^^ the gate on the other side of the patio. It is 
necessary only to open it and step out into the street. 
Tour friends await you there. They have horses 
— and the rest is simple. Long before the people 
here are awake you will be miles away. . . . 
Hurry!'' he added, as Bantry hesitated. "Run 
quickly ! It is most unwise to delay.'' 

Still Bantry did not start Escape by flight was a 
contingency which had not entered into his calcula- 
tions. And as he lingered a soimd jarred the still- 
ness — a noise like the butt of a rifle falling upon 
stona And Bantry thought he heard a smothered 
curse. To him the air seemed suddenly charged with 
danger. What peril lurked behind the dozen doors 
that gave upon the court-yard ? Was his guide lead- 
ing him into a trap ? Then three words burned them- 
selves upon his brain — the ley de fuga! Was it 
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the law of flight which he had all but stumbled 
against? Was not the stage set for that barbarous 
custom to be enacted ? 

In his imagination he saw himself running across 
the pavement; he heard the ponderous doors creak 
ominously; there was a glimpse of figures slipping 
into the patio ; and a volley — which he might never 
hear — splitting the momyag silence. Even as he 
hesitated his attendant was closing the door behind 
him. And Bantry decided quickly. 

He placed his foot inside the threshold, just in 
time to prevent the door from shutting him into the 
court-yard. 

" What are you doing ? " the fellow cried. '' Hom- 
bre! Are you crazy? Take away your foot and 
run! ^' 

Bantry^s only answer was to throw his weight upon 
the door. 

On the other side the scrawny Mexican pushed 
with all his might. But he was no match for Bantry. 
The struggle was a brief one. It was only a moment 
before Bantry slid through and banged the door shut. 
He turned with a smile to his supposititious friend. 

" It is so early in the morning ! " he said. "^ Car- 
ramba! How can one run without having had his 
coffee ?'' And despite the importunities — and in 
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the end, the imprecations — of the crestfallen native, 
he made his way back to his cell. 

" You are a fool ! " the man declared, closing the 
door upon Bantry. " You will be shot at sundown, 
now, and I for one shall not be sorry, for I have done 
what I could. Yes, senor^ there will be an adobe 
party this very evening. They will stand yott 
against a wall before a firing squad." The door was 
shut now and the fellow put his mouth to the keyhole. 
" I, myself, hope to be present," he added as an after- 
thought. 



CHAPTEK XVI 
THERE IS NO LAW FOB A GRINGO I 

nnHOKNE had not been idle, while Bantry lan- 
-*■ guished in the Mexican jaiL When Bantry was 
led away by the rurales Torrent had at once sought 
his help, and together they did their utmost to obtain 
Bantry's release. The court was not sitting; but 
Thome had gone to the house of the judge and regis- 
tered a vigorous protest against the outrage. 

His honor listened politely enough to what Thome 
had to say, albeit with a certain air of abstraction. 
He found it difficult to fix his attention upon the mat- 
ter in hand, for as it happened he was about to set out 
for the finca — the farm — of one of his cronies, who 
had invited him to a pig-roast on that very evening. 

When Thome asked him point-blank to release the 
prisoner the judge shragged his shoulders. He 
spread his hands outward and upward in a gesture in- 
tended to convey to Thome his inability to grant the 
request. 

The American writhed under the situation. 

" Senor Bantry is no murderer," he declared. 

214 
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" He is an honorable man. Only give him his lib- 
erty now. He will not leave Las Delicias. He will 
stay here and face his triaL" 

" It is altogether impossible/' the judge replied. 
" And your request is most irregular. The court is 
not in session. I am only a private citizen of the re- 
public, for the moment. I can do nothing — abso- 
lutely nothing." And for the time being Thome was 
obliged to accept the verdict. 

If he could have seen Bantry — if he could have 
talked with him — his helplessness would have been 
easier to bear. But the jailer refused to allow any- 
one to interview the prisoner. 

" After three days I '' he said. " After three days 
it will be permitted. Before that time — no ! . . . 
It is according to the law of the state/' he continued, 
as Thome pressed him. "One can but wait. . . . 
Mananay perhaps, the judge will listen to what you 
have to say.'* 

Meanwhile Thome could accomplish nothing. 
From Torrent and Crittenden he assembled such facts 
as they knew. It was a sadly worried group which 
gathered at Thome's house that night. As her father 
discussed the affair with Torrent and the Kentuckian, 
Constance listened attentively. She remembered the 
forbidding aspect of the jail, which she had often 
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passed on her rides, and she quailed at the knowledge 
that Bantry was shut inside its gloomy walls, cut off 
from all intercourse with his friends. It was as if 
the tarth had swallowed him — so effectual was his 
isolation. 

" Oh ! what must he think of us ! '' she exclaimed 
— " to leave him there like this ! Is there no way we 
can reach him? I thought all Mexicans could be 
bribed. . . . Can't we buy our way in to him ? " 

Her father shook his head. 

" Not now, it seems," he answered. " I don't know 
what's come over that judge. He's a rascal. I've 
known it a long time. And he must have his price, 
or he's no Greaser. . . . Probably he thinks we'll 
pay more if he keeps us waiting." 

The next morning, promptly on the hour when the 
court was scheduled to convene, Thome and Torrent 
entered the dirty room which was consecrated to what 
was, to the Anglo-Saxon mind, a burlesque of justice. 
The fumes of the villainous tobacco with which the 
air reeked only partly alleviated the effect of its un- 
washed inmates. For a good hour the two Ameri- 
cans waited in the noisome room before his honor 
deigned to grace the place with his presence. 

The banqueters of the previous night had dined 
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well, if not too wisely, and the numerous draughts 
of aguardiente which had scorched their way down 
the judge's throat had not served to put him into any 
too good a humor on the morning after. When 
Thome tried to speak with him he sent the gringo 
back to his seat with a peremptory wave of his hand. 
And the two Americans sat there and chafed while 
the legal lights of the district took possession of the 
floor. After each lengthy and involved statement of 
some petty case the judge pronounced the one word 
— '' Manana!" It was evident that he was in no 
mood for transacting judicial business. 

At length lawyers, clients, and spectators filtered 
out of the room, until only the two Americanos were 
left, with his honor magnificently unaware (appar- 
ently) of their presence. He opened a ponderous 
legal volume and for a few minutes seemed rapt in 
contemplation of the treasures of jurisprudence con- 
tained therein. But at last his eye roved warily 
about the court-room; and having assured himself 
that there were no eavesdroppers present he beckoned 
to the two gringos. 

" You have business with me — no ? ^' he said. 

" You are right," Thome said. " It concerns it- 
self with Senor Bantry, whom you have thrown into 
jail." 
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" Is it possible ! " his honor exclaimed. 

" I told you last evening — '' Thome began hotly. 

" If anything was mentioned to me as an indi- 
vidual, I have forgotten it/' the rogue declared. 
" State your case, senor.^' 

Thome gave a brief resume of the situation; and 
again he asked for Bantry's release. 

But it still pleased the judge to temporize. 

" It is an unheard of thing to give a prisoner his 
freedom before his trial/' he asserted. " I do not 
know what peculiar laws exist in your country ; but in 
Mexico we have our own, and they please us very 
welL Any Americano charged with an offense 
against our statutes must expect the law of the land 
to take its customary course. Yes. One may not 
bring his own laws with him into Mexico. IsTo, no. 
The Americano must accept our regulations.'' 

" But el administrador — ^" Thome began. 

''El administrador f the judge interrupted. 
" The court recognizes no administradors/^ he said 
with severity. " In the eyes of the law all men group 
themselves into two classes — the guilty and the in- 
nocent, or possibly, prisoners . • . and others. If 
you refer to the prisoner — " 

" The prisoner J then," Thome said, choking back 
his anger. " The prisoner is not an Americano, He 
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is a British subject, your honor. He is a native of 
Jamaica/' 

For a moment the judge was taken aback by the 
news. 

''Madre de DiosI" he faltered. "An English- 
man ! " His manner had suddenly changed. * Who 
knows ? '^ he said — " there may be some special pro- 
vision for Englishmen. I will consider the case . . . 
Manana! '' he added. " Eetum to-morrow and men- 
tion the matter to me at that time." 

The suggestion did not meet with Thome's ap- 
proval. He had no mind to leave Bentry to spend 
another night in the miserable jaiL 

" Cannot the question be settled now ? " he per- 
sisted. "A British subject — you remember! An 
investigation by the British minister is a thing to be 
avoided. One does not deliberately affront a great 
nation like England. She watches over her people 
with a jealous eye." 

His honor pondered for a moment. Then he said 
with dignity — 

"A prisoner is a prisoner, senor. It makes no 
difference what country he comes from. . . . Still, it 
is barely possible that something may be done — that 
one may find a way to — " 

" Eelease the man ! " Thome hastened to press his 
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advantage. " Belease him in my custody ! I will be 
responsible for him." 

" It is without precedent," the judge asserted, lay- 
ing his hand upon the tome in front of him. 

" But possible, none the less ! " Thome declared. 

The judge made a pretense of consulting the calf- 
bound volume. 

" It involves a special fee," he announced shortly. 

" How much ? " Thome asked quickly. At last he 
had the judge where he wanted him ; but it had taken 
much skimiishing to unmask his guns. 

The rascal hesitated. He was deliberating. He 
wondered how much the rich gringo would pay. 

"A hundred pesos! ^' he said at length. And he 
came near to weeping when he saw with what alacrity 
Thome produced the money. It was a matter of 
much regret for him ever after that he had not stipu- 
lated double the amount. 

" It is arranged merely for a temporary release," 
he said with a sigh as he picked up the bills that 
Thorne laid upon his desk. " That is understood — 
no?" 

" Yes ! " Thome told him. " And now I should 
like an order upon the jailer authorizing him to de- 
liver the prisoner to me." 
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Again the judge hesitated. Under the circum- 
stances he had no desire to create any written evi- 
dence of the transaction. 

" It is not necessary," he announced. " I will go 
with you myself," he said with an air of magnan- 
imity, " and order that the prisoner be freed." 

It was only a few steps to the jail. The judge 
gave his instructions to the jailer and with Thome 
and Torrent waited in the dingy office. In a short 
time Bantry joined them, and — still accompanied by 
the judge — who wished to impress upon them his 
friendliness, for the rogue hoped eventually to ex- 
tort more money from Thome — the four stepped out 
into the purer air of the street. 

As they passed from the court-house to the jail 
there had been loiterers about. It was evident now 
that the loafers had scented something of interest, for 
already their number had increased ; other men were 
joining them, too, and Bantry noticed that von 
Brincken's tall form loomed among the undersized 
Mexicans. A crowd collected quickly, with Bantry, 
his friends, and the judge forming its center. A 
murmur arose — threatening, insistent — punctuated 
now and then by shouts. 

" Why is the murderer released ? " a man cried. 
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Bantry recognized the fellow as one to whom he had 
given money less than a week before, when the Mexi- 
can had told him a pitiful story of a sick wife. 

" Si! The man is guilty ! " another called loudly. 
And then von Brincken shouldered his way through 
the mob. 

" What is this ? " he demanded. And the next 
moment, seeing Thome, he turned to him and asked, 
" What does this mean ? The three days are not yet 
elapsed. How does it come about that the man is 
free ? The people are demanding justica I advise 
you, sir, not to set the townsfolk against your- 
seH." 

Thome looked at him in amazement He could 
not believe that von Brincken was opposed to Bantry's 
release from the horrors of the jail. 

" It is only temporary, unfortunately," he an- 
swered. 

" As a man who has always served your best intei^ 
ests, let me ask you to have nothing to do with set- 
ting this man free," the Dane said. " I do not think 
you realize how serious a matter this is." 

" I don't understand you," Thome told him. " Do 
you mean — " 

" I mean that the man is a murderer," von 
Brincken cried in Spanish. " I denounce him. I 
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demand his return to jail instantly. I demand jus- 
tice 1 " 

A roar of bravos drowned the sound of his voice 
for a moment, as the throng crowded closer. The 
judge's pasty face grew paler with fear. He was 
half of a mind to worm his way through the mob and 
leave his companions to shift for themselves. But 
there was the dignity of his office — he felt that he 
must uphold that, or forever be disgraced in the sight 
of his friends. ^ 

" Stand back, you goats ! " he shouted, as soon as 
he could find his voice. " Who are you that you dare 
question the workings of the law ? " He called sev- 
eral of the nearest Mexicans by name, and they gave 
way quickly beneath the judicial authority, pushing 
back against those behind them. " Now,'' he said, 
" we can discuss this matter like gentlemen. This is 
no cock-fight. It is an affair of the most serious." 
He turned with a fine show of ferocity upon a small 
urchin who had gained the inner circle of the ring. 
"Away with thee! " he bellowed. ''Santa Maria! 
Dost thou want thy neck wrung and thy ears cut 
off ? " Then, having established his reputation for 
intrepidity in the face of danger, he turned to von 
Brincken. " It is true that you are the informer 
against the prisoner," he resumed. " It is you who 
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denounced him as the murderer. Therefore one must 
listen to what you have to say." 

Von Brineken promptly seized his advantage. 

" Listen, citizens — " he said. " It is for the good 
of the community that I act. Since this man who 
calls himself Bantry has come among you there have 
been many deeds of violence committed in Las Deli- 
cias. It is not necessary for me to enimierate them, 
for you remember them well. There is just one in- 
cident of which I will remind you now. There is not 
an homhre here who does not recall that the prisoner 
once attacked the dead man and all but killed him. 
That he did not murder him then was solely for the 
reason that the friends of Pina came to his rescue. 
And it is true — I swear it — I myself heard the 
ddministrador vow that he would kill the innocent 
man whom he hated." 

A chorus of angry shouts greeted the Dane's state- 
ment. He begged for silence and continued, though 
a low mutter, like the rumble of an approaching 
storm, still swept through the mob. 

" He waited. And when the time was right he 
struck. He waited until there were no witnesses. 
He met his enemy, who had done him no wrong, when 
he was alone in the fields — alone, unarmed, defense- 
less. And then this monster — this fiend in human 
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form — shot him down like some evil beast. Yes, 
amigos, the son of a dog killed your friend, 
who — " 

A roar and then a sudden rush interrupted von 
Brincken's harangue. As the angry mob surged close 
about Bantry and his companions one of the enraged 
Mexicans made a pass with his knife. But Bantry 
swayed back and the thrust fell short Even above 
the uproar the shrieks of the judge rose clearly. He 
was mad with fear lest the fury of the populace should 
turn against him ; and he made a pious vow that if he 
could only escape that time he would never again be 
caught in such reprehensible company. 

" Calm yourselves ! " he begged. " The law will 
punish the guilty. If this man is a murderer he will 
pay with his life. What more do you desire? It 
may be advisable to return him to the jail at once.'' 
The rascal suggested the step as a means of placating 
the crowd. Yes ! He would throw the accused man 
into jail again, even if he had to return the gringo's 
money. But he hoped he could avert that misfor- 
tune. 

The judge's suggestion appeared to find favor with 
the mob. 

'' Estd bien! It is well! '^ several of them cried. 
After all, it was better, perhaps, to give the guilty 
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man a trial. They knew that he would be ahot^ 
eventually, and a delay of a few days was nothing. 

Von Brincken at once recognized the altered temper 
of the crowd; and it did not please him. He had 
hoped to stir the Mexicans to such a frenzy that they 
would revenge Pina's death on the spot. Already the 
press had begun to fall back. And he realized that 
he must move quickly, or lose whatever advantage 
he had gained. 

" A trial ! " he shouted. " Amigos, the time to try 
a scoundrel is "before he has escaped — not after- 
ward. How many of you know that this fine fellow 
tried to break out of jail this very morning ? " The 
Dane's statement startled a chorus of curses out of 
his listeners. "Ah! I thought you did not know 
that ! " he cried. And he hastened to play once more 
upon their easily aroused passions. " Oiga! Hear 
me! Are you going to let this butcher go back to 
jail ? He is a desperate man. I declare to you that 
in two days he will not be here. He is a criminal of 
the worst stamp. Do you think this rat-trap of a jail 
can hold such as he ? '^ 

Again von Brincken had succeeded in weaving his 
spell upon the mob. For a moment they hesitated ; 
and then they began to move again, milling like a 
bunch of cattle about to stampede. 
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Through the press two figures pushed their way — 
one lean and lithe, the other a short man with a bull 
neck. 

" Make a passage for el capitan! ^' the short man 
shouted, as he bored his way through the throng. It 
was Don Ramon, the grizzled old sergeant, who gave 
the order. The Mexicans pushed aside as well as 
they could and looked around. They expected to see 
no less a figure than the captain of rurales. They 
stood in greater awe of that military gentleman than 
of the civil dignitary, the judge. To their surprise, 
however, it was not their own capitan who followed 
in Don Eamon's wake, but the new gringo who had 
brought the American dogs to Las Delicias. Those 
nearest him saw that he had two of the beasts with 
him. 

In the hope of establishing the identity of the mur- 
derer, Crittenden had determined to make one more 
attempt to run the trail which the dogs had lost upon 
the camino real and with Don Eamon he had again 
visited the field where Bantry had found the wounded 
Mexican. The scent was only twenty-four hours old 
and the bloodhounds had no difficulty in picking it up 
again. As upon the previous day, they followed to 
the spot where the horse with the broken shoe had 
been tied. And then the bitch Bridget had led them 
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to the road once more. But to Crittenden's despair 
she could take them no further ; and he had perforce 
to give up entirely his former faint hope of success. 
With the old Spaniard he had returned to the village. 
They had seen the crowd in front of the jail ; and im- 
mediately they had scented trouble. 

" What's the matter ? " the Captain asked Torrent. 
He had arrived too late to hear von Brincken's ti- 
rade. 

" Von Brincken's talking against Bantry — the 
damned scamp," Torrent explained. " He's trying 
to get these Greasers to kill him — that's what he's 
after." 

The Captain's coming had cast a momentary lull 
over the gathering. And von Brincken seized the 
chance of resuming his harangue. 

Crittenden listened for a minute. 

" It's strange to hear him talkin'," he said, " jus' 
a-ravin' against Mr. Bantry. We've got to stop him 
— or they's goin' to be a fight here. Yes — trouble's 
oomin' sure." He pushed closer to the Dane. 
" Whut's the matter with ye ? " he asked indignantly. 
The question was abrupt, savage, and von Brincken 
paused and looked straight at him. An interruption 
from that quarter surprised him. " Stop, I tell ye ! " 
Crittenden said. " If a man here lifts his finger to 
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hurt Mr. Bantry I'll kill him! But I'U kill you 
first ! '' He turned to Torrent. " Tell the rest of 
'em that in their own lingo," he said. 

Before Bob could obey, a commotion of a new sort 
arose. All at once the bloodhounds burst into a 
frenzy of yelps. They jumped upon von Brincken 
and pawed and muzzled him. For a few minutes 
there was a tangle of dogs and men. Von Brincken 
struck desperately at the eager bloodhounds and tried 
to fling them off. 

The dogs were not trying to harm him. They 
were simply lost in transports of delight; for they 
had won at the finest game in the whole world. 
Even their master did not at once sense the situation. 
He tried to pull his charges away and shouted at 
them. Then the truth dawned upon him. 

" Gawd ! " he cried. " Here's Big Heels him- 
self!" 

^^ What do you mean ? " Thome asked, wondering. 

" The murderer ! " the Kentuckian answered. 
" The dawgs know him ! He^s the man they tracked 
through the sugar-cane! . . . Arrest him! arrest 
him ! " he shouted to the crowd, oblivious of the fact 
that the Mexicans could not understand him. 

Then Torrent shouted the news in Spanish. But 
the Mexican mind could not grasp its intricacies. 
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The big engineer guilty ? No ! It was not possible. 
He and Pina had been friends. And there were 
many in that crowd who shared with von Brincken 
in money filched from the Company. They could 
not believe what their ears told them. 

Von Brincken read their incredulity in their faces. 
He laughed at Torrent — laughed at the Kentuckian. 
But he edged away from the bloodhounds. 

" What foolishness ! '' he scoffed. " This gringo 
brings his stupid dogs here and would set their whims 
as evidence against my oath ! In his country — in 
los Estados Unidos — the judges may perhaps con- 
sider dogs to be more credible witnesses than men. 
It is not for me to question that. It is not for me 
to say whether one should believe a dog before an 
Americano. But remember! This — amigos — is 
Mexico. Remember — I have told you the truth — ^^ 

Crittenden interrupted him again. 

" If they's any trouble here, you cash in first/' he 
reminded him. 

Von Brincken's eyes narrowed into two slits as he 
glared at the Kentuckian — for all the world like 
some wild thing at bay. He wondered whether the 
Captain were capable of making good his threat. 
Crittenden carried no visible arm. But the Dane 
had heard stories of dexterous Americans who knew 
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how to produce a gun with lightning swiftness and 
who could shoot straight. 

Silently they watched each other — and for a mo- 
ment forgot all except the clash that seemed im- 
minent. Then someone seized Crittenden's arm* It 
was Bantry. He pointed up the street, 

'' Demonio!^' he cried; and Crittenden, turning, 
saw the stallion, tied to a supporting post of a wooden 
canopy which hung over the street in front of a shop. 
" We'll have a look at his shoes 1 " Bantry exclaimed. 
" The broken shoe — you remember ? " 

" That's — jus'— whut — we'll — do I'' the Cap- 
tain said. 

And Torrent gave an exultant shout. He ex- 
plained the test to the Mexicans, who listened with 
growing interest But still von Brincken's nerve 
remained unshaken. 

" Another Yankee trick I '' he sneered. " To fix a 
crime upon a man — examine his horse's hoofs! 
Truly, they are an amazing people — these Amer- 
icans." He smiled at the dark faces about him — 
some of them doubtful now — as if he were hugely 
amused. " Let us all look ! " he said. " By all 
means, let us see what there is to see ! Un momento 
— one moment ! and I will fetch the horse myself." 

He shouldered his way through the crowd and 
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strode up the street, while an expectant hush fell 
upon the company. Even the Kentuckian stood still 
and watched him, fascinated by the coolness of the 
man. 

Von Brincken reached Demonio's side. He untied 
the stallion's bridle-reins and turned his head about, 
so that he faced the waiting group. Then he swung 
himself leisurely upon the brute's back. 

The moment his right foot slipped into its stirrup, 
as he settled into the saddle, von Brincken became a 
different man. His deliberation fell away from him 
like a cloak. He dug his spurs into the dun stal- 
lion's sides and pulled the reins sharply across his 
neck. A yell burst from a score of throats as the 
Dane's purpose revealed itseK. Demonio wheeled 
like a polo-pony and went pounding up the street at 
top speed. At the first comer von Brincken reined 
him into the cross-street. He did not care to chance 
the fusillade of shots which he expected would follow 
him at any moment. As the stallion took the turn 
his rider looked back; and the rascal pulled off his 
hat and waved it with undeniable grace. 

In another moment he was gone. 

Von Brincken had ducked out of range not a mo- 
ment too soon. Even as he glanced back at the 
gaping group a tongue of flame spat out at him. He 
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cut short his exaggerated gesture of farewell and 
dropped behind the shelter of Demonio's neck. 
There was a sear as of hot iron upon his arm; and 
the next stride of the stallion brought the angle of 
the corner building between him and the tardy marks- 
man. Von Brincken sat up with a laugh and put 
his hat upon his head. 

"Let them do their worst, eh, Demonio? We 
don't give a damn for them! And if they want 
shooting, why — ^^ He pulled his revolver from its 
holster and looked over his shoulder. But no pur- 
suer had yet showed himself. 

It was the Kentuckian who fired at von Brincken. 
The moment the Dane drove the spurs into his horse 
Crittenden's hand had reached toward his hip-pocket. 
There was plenty of time to shoot. And under or- 
dinary conditions he could have tumbled von 
Brincken out of his saddle while his horse was turn- 
ing. But there were men all about him. In the 
very center of the crowd as he was, he did not dare 
to fire. He dropped the leash which held the two 
bloodhounds and plowed through the throng. He 
fought free just in time for one quick shot; but it 
was too late. 

Still clutching his smoking weapon he rushed up 
to the place where Demonio had stood. 
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" Look thar 1 ^' he cried triumphantly, pointing his 
revolver toward the gutter. " The broken shoe ! ^' 

The others surged about him, craning their necks 
to see. Sure enough ! There was the evidence writ 
plainly in the litter of the street. There was no 
doubt about it 

" The rurales ! Quick ! Eun and tell el capir 
tan I " Now that all personal danger had vanished 
the judge remembered that he was a person of au- 
thority. ^' Madre de Dios! Are you all dead?^' 
he blustered. " You — Tomas ! Would you let the 
son of a dog escape ? Eun quickly to the barracks ! " 



CHAPTER XVII 
FLIGHT 

CONSTANCE had slept little during the night 
which followed Bantry's arrest. She knew 
that her father would do all in his power to save 
him. But she realized, too, that many innocent men 
had met death ia that land where passion rather than 
intellect governs the actions of its people. Listen- 
ing to the discussion of the previous evening had not 
tended to reassure her, for she had heard shocking 
tales of the workings of Mexican legal machinery. 
And when she did occasionally succeed in falling 
asleep through the sheer weariness of worry all the 
horrors that had been recounted came back to her in 
terrifying and fantastic dreams. 

She was far from being her customary sprightly 
self when she appeared for breakfast. Her father 
had left the house hours before, Smitsu told her. 
She did not need to ask his errand. 

" There's no news ? " she said. 

"No, Miss! But please to have cheerfulness,'* 

235 
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Smitsu answered, as he pulled out her chair for her. 
" Mr. Thome has intention to persuasion judge. I 
experience surprise if Mr. Bantry not out of jail 
to-day." He laughed, to reassure her, and to con- 
ceal his own uneasiness. "You know chivof he 
inquired. 

She shook her head. 

Smitsu rubbed a thumb and forefinger together 
suggestively, as if he were holding a piece of money. 

" I donno nice 'Merican word for that," he said. 
" Maybe you know — graft! '* 

" There's no nice word for it, Smitsu." 

" No ? . . . Well, not nice thing, but many people 
like, all same. ... I think make judge exceptional 
pleasure," he continued. " He want harina. Is 
Mex'can talk for what 'Merican call * the lengthy 
green.' . . . You know ? " 

Constance smiled, in spite of her downcast spirits. 

" Yes ! I know," she told him. " And I only 
hope you're right." 

She looked without interest at the dishes which 
Smitsu set before her. Her appetite was a thing of 
the past. 

He saw that she could not eat and he tried his best 
to tempt her by producing dainties from the kitchen. 
But coffee and a little fruit were all she could manage. 
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The house seemed strangely gloomy and forbid- 
ding. After trying in vain to amuse herself, Con- 
stance decided that it was the most dispiriting dwell- 
ing she had ever set foot in. The suspense, the 
gnawing uncertainty, preyed constantly upon her 
mind. 

" Smitsu ! " she called, when she could endure the 
inaction no longer — " order my horse, please 1 I'm 
going for a ride.*' 

The Japanese obeyed with his usual alacrity. 
And when the mare arrived he followed Constance 
to the gate and helped her to mount. He always in- 
sisted on doing that, unless she had an escort ; for to 
his mind the Mexican stable-boys were not fit to put 
so much as a finger upon his mistress' shoe. 

" All Mexicans dirty ! *' The maxim had become 
a part of his creed. " In Nippon, everybody clean — 
but Mex'co mos' different! Mex'can dirty — dam' 
fool, too. . . . Can't stand ! " The wonder of it was 
that Smitsu had not long ago shaken the despised 
dust of Mexico from his small feet forever. 

Once in the open air Constance succeeded in rid- 
ding herself of some of her pessimism. A brisk 
gallop brought the red back to her cheeks and made 
her feel that after all there was every reason to hope 
for Bantry's safety. She reflected that her father 
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was accustomed to having his own way (except so 
far as she was concerned) and that once his mind 
was set upon accomplishing a thing he never rested 
until he had achieved his purpose. She knew that 
he had joined issue with many men, where big under- 
takings were involved, and that throughout New York 
his name was synonymous with success. Why, then, 
should she doubt his ability to circumvent an opera 
bouffe Mexican judge — or a dozen of them, for that 
matter ? She told herself, as she rode, that she had 
been an unworthy daughter to have lost faith in her 
father even for so short a time. 

As for Bantry, he had already proved to her be- 
yond the shadow of a doubt that he could take care 
of himself — yes, and of others, too — in a crisis. 
He was no weakling, to rot in a Mexican jail, or be 
taken out and shot unresisting against a dead-walL 
Lost in such thoughts, Constance had paid scant at- 
tention to her surroundings. She realized suddenly 
that she had left the native town some distance behind 
her. She turned the mare about, for she had already 
ridden further than her father wished her to venture 
when she was alone. 

As she started back toward the pueblo she saw 
that a horse and rider were coming along the road 
at a run. It occurred to her that the pace was a 
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fast one, but she gave the matter little thought, for 
she had often seen some hair-brained boy spur his 
horse out of the village at top-speed. 

A few minutes later she looked more closely at the 
bobbing blur in the road. There was something 
vaguely familiar now about both horse and rider. 
And soon she saw that it was von Brincken and 
Demonio. Constance's first thought was that the 
Dane bore some news of Bantry. She touched the 
mare and went forward at a canter to meet him. 

As the two riders drew near von Brincken pulled 
hard upon Demonio's wicked Spanish bit. Even 
then he had some diflBculty in checking the stal- 
lion. 

" Oh ! what is it ? '* Constance called. She could 
not keep her fear out of her voice — fear not for her- 
self, but for the man whose welfare she had dis- 
covered to be vital to her happiness. " Tell me — 
is there any bad news ? '^ 

" Not the least in the world ! " he answered. 

" And Mr. Bantry ? " 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

" What should I know of him ? " he asked her. 

" I thought — perhaps — something had happened 
to him," she said. 

" No doubt something will/' he replied. " Justice 
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usually overtakes men of his breed — sooner or 
later." 

" Oh ! you can't believe him guilty 1 " she pro- 
tested. " He's still safe ? " 

" Still in jail — if you call that safe," von 
Brincken said with a short laugh. " But we will dis- 
cuss that later. Just now it behooves me to be on. 
my way. Urgent business, I may say, calls me into 
the country." He glanced back toward the town. 
" Come, ride with me ! " he said. 

'^ Oh, no ! I must go home now," Constance said. 
" Thank you — but my father will be wondering 
where I am, as it is." 

" That is unfortunate," he remarked. " But he 
will not worry long on that score. He will soon 

know where you have gone, I promise you." He 
rode nearer and placed his hand upon her reins. 
" Listen ! Tou are coming with me. It will do you 
no good to resist," he said as she drew instinctively 
away. " I could snap you in two like a twig. I do 
not wish to hurt you — but if you compel me to use 
force I shall not hesitate." 

Constance saw that she was powerless to resist him. 
How she longed for the small automatic pistol which 
lay useless in the drawer of her writing-desk ! She 
felt that she could have killed von Brincken and 
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laughed in his face from sheer joy as she j&red upon 
him. 

Then an unwonted faintness surged over her. 
What did he mean to do ? Where to take her ? She 
remembered that day in the forest, when she had 
screamed. Ah ! there was no Bantry to save her this 
time. Her reins slipped from her trembling fingers 
and she put her hands over her face, as if she would 
shut out the very sight of her oppressor. 

Von Brincken quickly pulled the bridle reins over 
the mare's head, so that they should not be within 
Constance's reach. 

" Sit up ! " he ordered. And she shuddered at the 
command in his voice. " Sit up and ride — or I 
will take you up in front of me." He started the 
horses then and swore under his breath as he looked 
back toward the town. But still there was no sign 
of pursuit. The fact surprised him; for his parley 
with Constance had cost him precious minutes. 

Once clear of the village, von Brincken had headed 
for the mountains. And now, having encumbered 
himself with a hostage, he pressed on again. Like 
all fugitives from justice, he had conceived an im- 
mediate distaste for the telegraph. He must get 
away from the railroad and the bigger towns, where 
wire commimication was possible. His taking the 
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girl with him had been mere accident, a whim which 
had seized him when he surprised her on the road. 
Perhaps if he had weighed the matter carefully he 
would have chosen the safer course. For he realized, 
after he had taken the step, that he had assumed a 
heavy handicap. He must put many leagues behind 
him before nightfall and he knew that now he could 
not make the speed he would have achieved alone. 
Luckily for him Demonio and the mare were the 
two fastest horses in Las Delicias. When he and 
Constance used to ride together — before Bantry 
came — they had had many a race. And he had 
always to force the stallion to the limit in order to 
nose out Constance's mount. Well 1 He would not 
spare them nowl And he struck his spurs into 
Demonio and cut the mare cruelly with his quirt 

As the two horses plunged forward Constance all 
but lost her seat. She had had no warning of von 
Brincken's intention. He saw her danger in time 
and steadied her with his arm. In a moment more 
Demonio and the mare were racing neck and neck 
up the road. The fast pace soon carried them out 
of view of the level stretch which reached out from 
the town. As soon as he could, von Brincken turned 
off the highway into an old cart-road. Now they 
were headed straight for the mountains. 
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So long as they stayed on the well-traveled road 
Constance had had hopes that they would meet some- 
one to whom she could look for help. But when they 
darted into that little-used trail her heart pank within 
her. 

"Where are you going? Where are you taking 
me ? " she faltered. 

" You love the country — the forests — ^the hills ? '^ 
von Brincken asked her. 

" Tell me ! " she begged him. 

" You shall know," he promised. " I have often 
heard you say that you would like to explore the 
mountains." He waved a hand toward the purple 
peaks twenty miles away. " Well — you are going 
to have your wish granted. Is not that a thing to 
rejoice over? It is not everyone who realizes hiB 
desires. . . . But some of us are fortunate — yes ! " 

She shrank beneath his burning eyes. 

" You do not seem pleased/' he continued. " Per- 
haps you would have preferred other company ? But 
let me tell you something. Better a live Dane than 
a dead Jamaican 1 There's a motto for you — a good 
one too 1 " His sinister epigram pleased him and 
he laughed aloud. " Come — come ! " he said. 
" In a few days you will agree with me. Propin- 
quity, you know, is what makes the world go round ! " 
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His words terrified her. Yet she was helpless — 
stunned — by the horror that had overtaken her. 
Was it real ? The old cart-road — the forest — the 
horses — von Brincken? Was it actually herself, 
led away like some captive out of the Leatherstocking 
Tales? . . . She told herself that it was only too 
true. She thought of Bantry — dead, doubtless, by 
that time ; and for a moment she felt that it did not 
matter what became of her. Then she saw her 
father, in an agony of apprehension when she failed 
to return. Oh! she must go back! She must es- 
cape! She must not submit like a lamb led to the 
slaughter ! 

" Ah ! You would — would you ? Not this time, 
my fine lady ! ^^ 

As Constance snatched at her reins von Brincken 
caught her wrist. She cried out under the wrench 
he gave her. 

" All right ! '' he said. " Scream as loud as you 
like. Perhaps you will feel better. But that is all 
the good it will do you. If anyone should hear you, 
which is most unlikely, I promise you to make short 
work of him, if he interferes. There's no Bantry to 
meddle this time — more's the pity ! '* 

She grew quiet then. And von Brincken urged the 
horses to renewed effort. They had slackened speed 
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as the road rose to the hills; but still he did not 
spare them, for he knew that their splendid courage 
would carry them far before nightfall. 

They took the first long rise at a gallop. As they 
reached the crest the panorama of the mountains 
stretched wide before them. Green foot-hills but- 
tressed their base, beyond which rose ridge upon 
ridge, each further one higher and more faintly tur- 
quoise than the neighbor which strove to screen 
it 

Wretched as she was, Constance knew that it was 
a wonderful vista. Von Brincken, too, was not in- 
sensible of its majesty. 

" Could one ask for a more beautiful place to spend 
a honeymoon ? " he said. 

The question sent a chill over the girl. She looked 
at the cold blue of the distant peaks. They struck 
her suddenly as cruel, unrelenting. And she felt 
that she might as well expect their infinite mass to 
shift visibly before her eyes as she looked at them — 
as well expect that miracle as hope that she could 
escape the fate that faced her. 

Ah! God! Had those everlasting hills waited 
there through the ages to look down upon her 
tragedy? 

Von Brincken glanced at her and there was that 
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in her face which cut short the shaping smile upon 
his lips. Callous villain that he was^ he turned away 
quickly. It was not the first time that he had wit- 
nessed a maiden's agony. But now it was as if he 
had looked unexpecting upon a tortured, naked soul. 
For an instant he was tempted to set her free — to 
put the reins in her hands and turn the mare back 
over the trail. But the impulse died within him. 
He gave the blowing horses time to breathe, then sent 
them galloping down the short pitch into the narrow 
valley ahead. 

Soon they began climbing again. And as they 
came to a stream von Brincken halted. Just beyond 
the rude bridge the road forked. An inspiration had 
flashed into his mind and he proceeded to put his 
suddenly formed plan into execution. 

TJnslipping a leather thong from a ring in his 
saddle he bound Constance's hands behind her. 

" This is because you tried to get away," he said 
to her. " We must guard against accidents of that 
sort." 

Then he turned the horses from the road and 
guided them into the bed of the river, which was 
low at that season. For a few rods the horses picked 
their way through the treacherous footing. Under 
a low-hanging bough he stopped them again. He 
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looped the mare's reins over his saddle-horn and 
standing in his stirrups tied Demonio securely to a 
branch. Then he leaped off into the water. 

They were at the edge of an old clearing. People 
had lived one time in that lonely spot — wood-cutters, 
evidently, who had cut off the mahogany and cedar 
and floated the logs down the stream when the rains 
came. Lengths of the barbed-wire corral into which 
they had turned their cattle still remained. It was 
the old corral that had put an idea into von 
Brincken's head. He climbed up the bank of the 
stream and went straight to what was once a stout 
enclosure. There were breaks in plenty through 
which he might have passed. But oddly enough he 
squeezed gingerly between the barbed strands. Once 
clear of the sharp prongs he scrambled back again in 
the same fashion; and he repeated the operation 
several times, with the sole difference that each time 
after climbing through the fence he moved along a 
few yards before shifting to the opposite side. 

He smiled as he ran back to the river. He would 
have liked to look on from some safe hiding-place 
when the bloodhounds came upon that trail. He did 
not doubt that by that time they were giving tongue 
a few miles behind. 

Constance saw that he seemed in a better humor. 
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But he did not explain the reason; and she would 
not ask him. 

Von Brincken mounted again. To Constance's re- 
lief he unbound her wrists. Great as was her de- 
spair she could not avoid shuddering as she had 
looked down at the water and realized that if she 
should fall she would be utterly helpless to save her- 
self. 

They started on. For a hundred yards more or 
less the Dane kept to the river. Constance guessed 
that his purpose was to throw the dogs off the scent 
— temporarily, at least. When he did at length turn 
the horses toward the bank he chose a spot where the 
river had found its way through solid rock. It was 
a precipitous place. No faint-hearted rider would 
have sent his horse up such an incline. But von 
Brincken did not hesitate. That bank suited him 
well. It was exactly what he had hoped to find. 
There would be no tell-tale hoof-prints registered 
there to show where they had left the river and gone 
on. And though he knew next to nothing of blood- 
hounds he surmised that they might experience some 
difficulty in picking up the scent from the bare rock. 

When they had gained the top of the bank von 
Brincken started the horses briskly across the clear- 
ing, wheeling back again to a point beyond the fork 
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in the road. The trail he chose was a mere bridle- 
path. The carreta-Toeid went no further than the 
clearing. It was no longer possible for him to lead 
Constance's mare; so he fell back upon the native 
trick of tying the mare's reins to Demonio's tail. It 
was not precisely the way Young Lochinvar would 
have managed, perhaps ; but it served the Dane's pur- 
pose. As he knotted horsehair and leather together 
he said — 

^^ Now you may take your choice : either give me 
your word of honor that you will not try to slip off 
the mare behind my back, or submit to having your 
feet tied under her belly.'' 

Constance promised ; though it seemed to her that 
he was scarcely one who should raise a point of honor. 

" So ! " he exclaimed. " Now all we need do is 
to press on." 

The mare proved a willing led-horse. And as soon 
as von Brincken saw that she did not lag he sent 
Demonio along at a rapid pace. The trail turned 
and twisted its way, avoiding the steepest places, yet 
leading them higher and higher into the hills. Occa- 
sionally — but not often — they crossed roads run- 
ning at right angles to their general course, which 
showed more evidence of use, connecting as they did 
small hamlets which nestled here and there on the 
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edge of the wilderness. But of habitations they saw 
none until at last they came to a tienda — a small 
country-store — located at a cross-roads where sev- 
eral trails intersected. 

Von Brincken rode boldly up to the low adohe 
structure. He was confident that there would be no 
English-speaking person in that out-of-the-way em- 
porium, to whom Constance could appeal for help. 
And he was familiar enough with the Mexican char- 
acter to know that no Greaser would dream of inter- 
fering between a man and his woman. 

Across the front of the tienda, and shaded by jel 
projecting wooden awning, stretched the counter over 
which the proprietor dispensed the necessities — and 
very few of the luxuries — of life. Von Brincken 
did not need to dismount to make his purchases. He 
quickly bought two hammocks, blankets, and enough 
food to last several days. And then he asked the 
Mexican for cartridges — though he hardly expected 
the man to have any. But to his surprise the fellow 
produced a box of the required size. In remote dis- 
tricts ammunition is scarce in Mexico and is often 
hoarded against a time of necessity. But the store- 
keeper did not wish to miss the opportunity of sell- 
ing von Brincken anything he would buy, for the 
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foreigner had made no murmur at the exorbitant 
prices the Mexican charged. 

Von Brincken rolled blankets and hammocks into 
two long cylinders, which he covered with squares of 
oil-cloth and fastened in front of his own and Con- 
stance^s saddles. Then he stowed the provisions into 
an old gunny-sack and slung it over Demonix/s back. 

Constance watched her captor's preparations as if 
fascinated. She wondered whither their flight 
would lead them. It was evident that von Brincken 
contemplated spending some nights, at least, in the 
open. As a matter of fact he did not himself know 
precisely where he was taking Constance. He knew 
that there were isolated cattle-ranges concealed be- 
hind the barriers of the lower mountains and he hoped 
to find convenient shelter with the rancheros. But 
he realized that their comfort must not stand in the 
way of speed. Even if his ruse at the river threw 
the dogs off the trail, he could not count on the delay 
being more than merely temporary. He understood 
clearly that the pursuit would continue ; that it would 
be constant, unrelenting, and that he must never cease 
his flight until he had put hundreds of miles of diffi- 
cult country between himself and the posse. 

Before bidding the Mexican adios von Brincken 
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made inquiries of the man concerning the location 
of the nearest settlements. Though he was eager 
enough for information, that was not his sole reason 
for questioning the storekeeper. If Constance had 
understood Spanish she would have known that von 
Brincken^s comments were designed to mislead the 
man as to their future movements. Convinced that 
he had achieved his purpose, von Brincken started on 
again. As soon as they were out of sight of the 
tienda he brought forth a piece of cheese and some 
chocolate from the gunny-sack. He gave Constance 
a liberal portion of these. 

" It is not as elaborate a meal as you would have 
at home ; but your appetite should be good after your 
ride,'' he observed. 

She told him she was not hungry. 

" I advise you to eat, nevertheless. We shall not 
dine" — he smiled at the term — "for some hours. 
Not until it grows too dark to ride." He continued 
to press the food upon her till at last she accepted it 
grudgingly — and then only for the sake of silencing 
him. She did not feel hungry. But they had not 
proceeded far before the chocolate tempted her. Von 
Brincken's back was turned toward her, as Demonio 
carried him in advance of the mare, and she broke 
off a small piece from the cake. If he had been 
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watching she could not have swallowed a mouthful. 
The effect of that bit of chocolate was astonishing. 
She had been faint — almost nauseated — what with 
the long ride, the strain under which she labored, and 
the lack of her usual substantial breakfast But sud- 
denly she felt wonderfully refreshed — such was the 
stimulating effect of the chocolate. And soon — to 
her surprise — she had eaten with a relish everything 
that von Brincken had given her. And now she re- 
garded her plight more hopefully. To be sure, the 
situation had not changed; but there had come over 
her a conviction that she would yet be saveci. 

As they pressed on, however, with never a pause 
except to let the horses — gaunt and tired now — 
drink from some pool at the side of the trail, her 
apprehension finally returned. The day was abeady 
waning. And Constance noted the lengthening 
shadows with consternation. She knew that the 
tropical night descends quickly ; that in that country 
twilight is a fleeting thing, gone almost before one 
realizes that it is at hand. 

And after the twilight — what? She quailed as 
she put the question to herself. Would it not be 
better to slip off her horse, disregarding her promise 
to her abductor, and hide in the thicket which 
crowded the trail on either side ? She would seize 
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her chance just before reaching a curve in the trail. 
And if she succeeded in eluding him she knew that 
he could never find her, once she had vanished. 
With only a minute in which to execute her plan — 
a minute's margin while he rode on unsuspecting 
beyond the bend in the path — her escape would be- 
come a reality. 

Dared she do it? There were wild beasts in the 
bush. Even as she deliberated some creature 
screamed — a long, quavering, eerie waiL It sent a 
shudder over her. 

Von Brincken glanced around at her. 

" A Mexican lion ! " he said. 

Constance had never heard that call before. The 
gruesome screech decided her. She rejected her 
plan instantly. For the mere thought of passing a 
night alone and unprotected amid such terrors struck 
her cold with fear. 

The light was fast fading now. They had reached 
a small stream; and von Brincken drew rein and 
dismounted. 

" We will dine here," he said. He helped Con- 
stance down. And just the touch of his hand was 
hateful to her. 

Von Brincken lifted the sack of provisions off 
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Demoniacs back and emptied its oontents upon the 
ground. 

" We shall dine as well as we can," he continued. 
" It is unfortunate — yes — that we cannot have the 
traditional bread and cheese and kisses. • • • That 
rascal of a store-keeper had no bread I '^ 



CHAPTER XVIII 

eN THE TR/IIL 

X 70N BEINCKEN had had twenty minutes' start 
^ o£ the posse. Torrent, Bantry, Crittenden, and 
the captain of rurales with three of his men made up 
the party. They took the best horses the Company 
had — all but the Mexican captain, who was well 
mounted on his own animaL They were all inured 
to hard riding and there was not a man among them 
who could not get out of a horse — without killing 
him — all there was in his legs. 

The Kentuckian decided to take with him the two 
dogs which he had so recently worked over the trail 
in the fields. Just before leaving the village he let 
the bloodhounds have one more sniff at the spot where 
Demonio had stood in the street. 

" I reckon they'll reckanize that scent when they 
strike it again," he said. 

He took one of the dogs up in front of hittn, and 

gave the other to Torrent. They two had low English 

saddles, with no horn in front to interfere with their 

living load. For the present there was no necessity 
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of using the bloodhounds. They counted on follow- 
ing the Dane as far as they could by inquiring of 
people along the road. It would be time enough to 
rely upon the dogs when other information failed 
them. 

They met plenty of Mexicans upon the camino 
real who had witnessed von Brincken's flight from a 
distance. And they had not proceeded far before 
they learned that he had taken Constance with him. 
It was an old acquaintance of the rurale captain who 
told them the astonishing news. They questioned 
the man closely — incredulous at first of that daring 
move, even on the part of von Brincken. A little 
further along the road they came upon another native 
who confirmed the story. And they pressed on faster 
than before. 

" The man must be crazy," Torrent said. ^* He 
might have got away from us — alone. But how he 
can expect to take a passenger with him — an unwill- 
ing one at that — and escape, is beyond me." 

" It's the old hostage game," Bantry said. " He 
thinks he can make terms, probably, if he gets cor- 
nered. And he'll be free to shoot at us without much 
risk of our returning his fire, for fear of hitting 
Miss Thome." 

" How about that ? " Torrent asked Crittenden* 
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He had seen the Kentuckian shoot the. pips out of a 
playing card at a miraculous distance. 

" I reckon he'll git as good as he sends," was the 
Captain's modest answer. 

" And more ! " Bob added. " Remember what I 
told you the first night you were here?" he asked 
Crittenden. " I said I wouldn't feel so bad if there 
should be just one killing. And I wouldn't — not so 
bad that I couldn't get over it. . . . Oh ! why did I 
neglect my early education ! " he wailed. " I'd like 
to be able to shoot the way you can." 

The posse made good time. The dogs showed 
them where the fugitives had left the highway. And 
then the bloodhounds ran the trail straight to the 
river, without once faltering. Crittenden pointed 
out the print of the stallion's broken shoe, easily dis- 
cernible where he had approached the water. 

" He tried to throw us off here," the Kentuckian 
said. " But that ain't no use. What goes into the 
river has to come out. Chances are he came out on 
the other side, somewhere. So we'll jus' cross and 
nose along down the other bank until we pick 'em up 
again." 

In a few minutes one of the bloodhounds bayed 
and made off at a run. Crittenden followed on his 
horse, calling to the dog to stop. But the excited 
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brute dashed ahead and before Crittenden could 
reach him he was doubling in and out of the old 
barbed-wire corral where von Brincken had amused 
himself. The Kentuckian grasped the situation in- 
stantly. The second bloodhound now came scurry- 
ing up to join in the game and his master jumped 
off his horse and collared him. By the time Critten- 
den reached the other dog the poor animal had torn 
a dozen nasty wounds along his sides and belly. 

" The mis' able cuss ! '' Crittenden was incensed 
at what had happened. " It takes a mighty mean 
man to think of a low-down trick like that. I jus' 
wish I had a hold of him now! This dawg's done 
for. He wouldn't last five miles more — the way 
he's bleedin'. Somebody'U have to carry him home. 
It'll be two weeks before he's in shape to work." He 
took the bloodhound to the river and washed his 
wounds ; then tied his shirt tightly around the dog's 
body. One of the rurales made a cushion for him 
by folding a blanket over his McClellan saddle and 
started back for Las Delicias. 

Crittenden put the other dog on leash and worked 
him along the river bank 

" The horses didn't come out there. Von 
Brincken went up to that fence a-foot and laid the 
scent a-purpose to cripple the dawgs. But by Gawd ! 
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we'll git him just the same." And there was a de- 
termination in the Captain's face — no less than his 
voice — which made the others take heart. 

" We depend on you, Captain," Bantry told him. 
" For my part, I've every reason to. You saved my 

life." 

"Pshaw!" Crittenden protested. "Don't talk 
that-a-way. It was Bridget did it — not me ! " 

They had no reason to reconsider their confidence 
in Crittenden and his dumb ally. It was not many 
minutes before they were following the trail of the 
horses again. The bloodhotind had picked up the 
scent where von Brincken and Constance had ridden 
away from the river and the Captain's keen eyes had 
spied the hoof-prints between the clumps of short 
bunch-grass in the clearing. 

From that point they had no difficulty. At the 
cross-roads ttenda they learned that their quarry led 
them by more than an hour. It was little more than 
they had expected, however, with their slower mounts. 
But it was clear that von Brincken was calling on 
his horses for all that they had. 

" They're a good four leagues ahead of us ! " Tor- 
rent declared. " And gaining on us every minute ! 
By night — " 

" Don't — for God's sake ! " Bantry interrupted. 
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" It's no good talkin' about it. We'll keep on ; that's 
all." Somehow, he could not let Torrent put his 
thought into words. Each knew what was in the 
other's mind. But Bantry was accustomed to keep- 
ing his troubles to himseK. He was ever quick to 
voice a happiness. But in times of great trouble the 
Celt in him chose to brood in silence. He was in 
no mood then to have Bob phrase what were his own 
fears. 

There was this in the posse's favor. Those they 
followed could travel only so long as the light lasted ; 
for when night came no rider unfamiliar with that 
rough bridle-path could press on through the inky 
blackness. He must wait until the moon was up. 
That meant a delay of at least three hours. On the 
other hand, the posse could proceed just as long as 
the dog's nose smelled out the trail for them. No 
matter how dark the night, they knew that horses 
had preceded them. Where horses had gone horses 
could go again. And though their progress would 
be retarded, it would still be continuous. While von 
Brincken and Constance waited they would still be 
drawing nearer. 

That was precisely what happened. The day had 
fled. Darkness had descended quickly. And still 
the weary men and more weary horses followed the 
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lead of the courageous bloodhound. The moon had 
been up a half-hour when the dog paused at the place 
where von Brincken had drawn rein at dusk. They 
saw the ashes from the fire he had made. Bantry 
noticed a patch of white nearby, a small luminous 
blur in the moonlight. It was a woman's handker- 
chief that he picked up — a filmy thing, which 
seemed oddly out of place in that remote spot. It 
was Constance's — there was no doubt of it. He 
recognized the elusive perfume which still lingered 
in the scrap of lace and linen. Bantry put the thing 
— a keepsake, now — in his pocket and climbed on 
his horse again. 

" Her handkerchief ! " he said simply. 

They spurred their jaded horses to a faster pace 
as the moon rose higher. It was a grim and silent 
party. Tired, hungry, saddle-worn, and with nerves 
strung taut with worry, neither Bantry nor his Amer- 
ican companions spoke an unnecessary word. Now 
and then the Mexicans sang some melancholy ballad 
in unison in an effort to keep awake, for they were 
drunk with sleep, often reeling in their saddles, but 
awakened always by the sensation of falling — just 
in time to save themselves. Now and then the bitch 
bayed as she followed the alluring scent of Demonio's 
hoofs. All through the night it was a long-drawn. 
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deep-throated wail. Just before dawn her cry be- 
came sharper. 

^' We're a-comin' up on 'em ! " Crittenden called 
out, quick to catch the changed note. 

The knowledge that they had not only gained upon 
the others, but were actually nearing them, put new 
life into the pursuers. It soon grew light ; and ask- 
ing their tired horses for whatever effort was left in 
them the haggard party forged on. The horse of 
one of the rurale privates was almost spent He no 
longer responded to the spur nor the entreaties of 
his rider. The Mexican captain ranged alongside 
the poor beast and kicked him brutally in the ribs. 
Bantry saw the proceeding ; and under ordinary cir- 
cumstances he would have interfered. But now the 
end justified any means. The soldier had a rifle and 
Bantry did not wish to lessen their chances by losing 
another member of the posse. He knew that von 
Brincken would shoot to kill and even if some of their 
number should fall it was vital to their cause that 
someone should remain to carry the fight to a suc- 
cessful finish. Under the rurale officer's well di- 
rected kicks the laboring animal staggered on not far 
behind the other horses. Meanwhile the cries of 
the bloodhound grew quicker and louder. Critten- 
den beckoned to Bantry. 
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^' We're near them now/' he told hinu " I reckon 
we'll see 'em any minute. I s'pose he'll shoot; too." 

" He'll do his worst," Bantry said. 

" You keep back," Crittenden suggested. " They's 
no sense in riskin' more'n we have to. I've got to 
go on with the dawg. The rest of you stay a few 
rods behind me. Then if we run him to cover in 
the woods we can all of us hide and try to pick him 
off when we git a chanst." 

But Bantry would not heed his warning. 

" Go on ! " he ordered. " My skin's no better than 
jours. Besides, I want to get a shot at the beggar. 
And how the devil can I if I'm out of sight of him ? 
. . . You don't think I've ridden all night just to 
miss the finish, do you ? " He had his revolver in 
his hand now and spun the cylinder around with his 
thumb to make sure that it moved freely. 

" All right ! " Crittenden answered. " But watch 
tjlose. We mustn't let him git the jump on us. Of 
course, he could hide out in the brush and pepper 
ns when we git right on him. But we've got to take 
that risk. We can't stop and wonder where he is. 
Tot he might jus' as likely keep to the road and be 
gainin' on us while we waited." 

" Kight-oh ! " said Bantry. He approved heartily 
of the Kentuckian's logic. 
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" Keep your eye peeled every time we go round a 
bend," the Captain warned him. " He's liable to — 
hell ! " 

Before Bantry knew what had happened the Cap- 
tain had fired. He had had no gun in his hand as 
he talked. But now his fingers clutched a smoking 
Colt. Somewhere ahead of them a revolver had 
coughed in reply. Bantry heard the bullet as it sang 
past him. 

" Back I Git back ! '' the Kentuckian shouted. 
And suiting the action to the word he wheeled his 
horse and spurred him to cover around the bend, with 
Bantry following close behind. They had caught 
sight of von Brincken disappearing into the thicket, 
leading the two horses behind him. The Dane had 
evidently sent Constance into the bush ahead of him, 
for she was nowhere to be seen. 

Crittenden had had one fair shot at the enemy. 
But he could not fire again, since no mark offered. 
He did not dare shoot blindly into the tangle 
which had swallowed von Brincken, for fear of hit- 
ting the girl. The other members of the posse came 
up then and they held a council of war in the road. 

" They's nothin' to do but lay low and wait for 
him to show himself," Crittenden declared. "We 
got to git as close to him as we can without givin' 
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him a chanst to pick us off. It's the old Indian trick 
of lettin' the other feller make the next move. We 
can stay here as long as he can. He'll git tired of it 
after a while and want to git away. We got to be pa- 
tient — he'll git nervous before we do.'' 

" Good God, man ! You don't know what nerves 
are ! " Torrent exploded. " Do you think we can sit 
around like bumps on a log while that devil's in there 
with Constance ? No — I'm going after him." 

Crittenden looked at him in disgust 

" Well, I never thought you were a plumb idjit. 
Bob," he said. " But I reckon you are. If you rode 
ahead up this bridle-path he'd bring you down like a 
squirrel. A nice job I'd have — wouldn't I — takin' 
your body home to your folks ? " 

" But don't you see how we feel about it ? " Bantry 
asked the Captain. 

" Sure, I do," said Crittenden. " But I tell you 
it's suicide to walk up to an ambushed man — at 
least it is whar I come from. I don't know how good 
a shot this Dutchman is; but back home a ten-year- 
old boy could kill every one of us before we got a 
good look at him. I saw a kid do that once. Wa'nt 
a day more'n ten, either. He stood over his dead 
father's body and shot three men with his pop's rifle 
— killed 'em, too." 
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" I dare aay jrou're right/' Bantry admitted, " But 
man alive ! we simply mttst do something. Suppose 
some of us do get nipped — it's all in the game, isn't 
it ? . . . Oh ! I don't mean to say you're not willing 
to take your cbances with the rest of us," he added 
quickly. He noticed that the Kentuckian had 
flushed. 

" All I ask is an even break, Mr. Bantry," was 
Crittenden's quiet reply. " I didn't use to be so 
caref uL I used to take chances. I take some, as it 
it — it's my business. I have to. But I've been 
shot up three times in my life. And after I pulled 
through the last time my wife made me promise to 
be careful." 

" That's all right," Bantry said. " I don't blame 
you at all. But I haven't made anybody any prom- 
ises — and Bob hasn't either. . . • Suppose we see 
what we can do." 

Crittenden shook his head. 

" Wait a minute," he said. " I'm a-studyin' over 
this thing. We'll find a way, somehow? . . . He 
can't git far in this brush," he said. He got down 
oS his horse and scrambled into the thicket. He 
was gone only a few minutes. " Now I see what 
von Brinckwi meant when he said my dawgs couldn't 
run deer in this country," he announced. " I never 
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saw such thick brush. I don't see how anybody could 
git through it — even on foot And no horse ever 
could do it ... It ainH so bad close up to the trail. 
But you canH go in more'n a rod." 

" Well — what are we going to do ? " Torrent 
was almost beside himself with impatience. " While 
we're mooning here they may come out and start on 
again." 

" That's jus' what I was thinkin' about," Critten- 
den drawled. *' I want to head 'em off. But how 
in sin we're goin' to git the other side of 'em is be- 
yond me." 

Bantry started up his horse. 

" I'll do it," he said. 

But the Kentuckian caught his rein. 

" Hold on, son I " he said. " You — " 

" iNever mind me," Bantry interrupted. " You 
won't have to take my body home, if I don't get past. 
You can plant me right here beside the traiL" 

But Crittenden held Bantry's horse fast. 

"We got to do it some other way," he said. 
" What's these toad-stabbers these Me:sicans have got 
— these swords ? " He looked around at the three 
rurales. 

'' Machetes ? '' Torrent asked. " Why ? " 
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"Will they cut anything, Bob?" Crittenden in- 
quired. 

" Will they ? Sure they will. You ought to see 
the way a Mexican can go through the bush with one 
of 'em in his hand." 

" Now you're talkin' ! " Crittenden said approv- 
ingly. " That's jus' what I was aimin' at You 
ain't quUe plumb crazy, after all, Bob. • • . Now, 
why can't we send these soldiers into the bush ? Let 
'em cut their way through till they've got past the 
place where the Dutchman went into the woods and 
head him off if he tries to go on ? He's right where 
we saw him go in," he said to Bantry. " He can't 
move around at all in there — ^'specially with his 
horses." 

For a few minutes Bantry deliberated. 

" Your scheme is all right, in general," he said at 
last. " It's these rurales that I'm doubtful of. 
They're reckless beggars — excitable — hair-brained. 
You never know what they'll do. Oh! they'd be 
careful of their own skins — it's not that I'm worry- 
in' about. But they'd let fly at anything they saw 
move. I'm afraid they'd shoot Miss Thome." 

"We'll fix that," Crittenden said. "Make 'em 
leave their guns here with the horses. Then they 
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cant fire. And one of us three "will go with each 
of the Mexicans and if there's any chance to do any 
shootin' we'll 'tend to that part of the business." 

"We can't ask el capitan to give up his arms," 
Bantry objected. 

" Well — let him keep his," Crittenden suggested. 
" And he can go with me. I reckon I can stop him 
if he starts to shoot at anything he hadn't ought to." 

So the maneuver was arranged. They secured 
their horses, though there was little danger of the 
exhausted brutes making off. Crittenden and Tor- 
rent, with two of the rurales, plunged into the bush 
upon the side of the trail where von Brincken had 
hidden. Their plan was to advance just inside the 
cover as near to the hidden gun as sieemed advisable. 
Then Bob, with one of the Mexicans, would leave the 
other two and make a semi-circular detour, which 
would bring them out upon the trail beyond the point 
where von Brincken had left it. Meanwhile the third 
rurale was to cut a path for Bantry through the 
forest which flanked the other side of the bridle- 
path, bringing him close to the trail and as nearly as 
they could judge, directly opposite the spot where 
von Brincken and Constance were concealed. 

Captain Crittenden, following close behind the 
rurale officer, looked on with amazement while the 
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Mexican wielded his machete. The long blade cut 
and slashed and darted in and out, ringing musically 
as the steel ate its way through the tough vines and 
underbrush. Like all country-fcred Mexicans in the 
hot-lands, where the forest is choked with rank under- 
growth, the rurale captain was an adept with the 
machete. So fast did the brush fall away before his 
strokes that he was able to walk forward at no slow 
pace. It was hard to determine when they had 
gone as far as discretion warranted. Crittenden was 
the only one of the four who had seen von Brincken 
when he darted into the bush. And they forged 
ahead so rapidly that they were close upon the Dane 
before they knew it. 

The warning came in the shape of a revolver shot. 
They crouched low at the report. But no more shots 
followed. It was evident that von Brincken had no 
mind to waste his ammunition. That one random 
shot he had apparently aimed in the direction in 
which he heard them approaching, with the inten- 
tion of halting their advance. 

Leaving the Kentuckian and the Mexican captain. 
Torrent and his rurale began their attempt to head 
von Brincken oflP. Crittenden soon lost sight of 
them ; but he could hear the machete as it ripped open 
the path. Crittenden had not answered von 
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Brincken's challenge. He knew that he must not 
chance a blind shot into that tangle. As he waited, 
watching for the merest stir of leaf or branch, he 
heard a noise ahead. He was sure it was not Bob 
and his Mexican who made the sound. It was a 
crackling or snapping, as of some heavy body push- 
ing through the undergrowth. Captain Crittenden's 
intuition warned him that his man was trying to 
escape. Von Brincken must have heard that other 
machete as it circled around him and guessed their 
plan. He was going to make a run for it ! 

Crittenden poked the officer of rurales in the back 
and pointed toward the road. He wanted to get out 
where he could have a view of the trail. 

The Mexican affected not to understand. He 
gazed blankly at Crittenden. The Kentuckian swept 
an imaginary machete through the air to show him 
what he wanted. But the fellow seemed hopelessly 
at a loss to grasp his meaning. As a matter of fact, 
the rascal was well aware of what the gringo wished 
him to do. But he was quite content to remain in 
the shelter of the thicket. For Dios! Why make 
a target of himself for the big engineer to practice 
on? 

Captain Crittenden knew that there was no time 
to lose. He grabbed the machete out of the Mex- 
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ican's hand and swore a good Yankee oath at the man. 
Then he slashed desperately at the barrier which 
kept him from the trail. But he soon discovered 
that there was an art in wielding the long blade 
which he had yet to acquire. In the native's hand 
it had done its work rapidly and with precision. But 
the gringo did not understand how to let the weight 
of the instrument tell at the proper time. His eye 
could not judge the machete's reach. But Crittenden 
still hacked feverishly in the effort to win his way 
through. 

Then, to his dismay a fusillade of shots crashed out 
just beyond him. 



CHAPTER XIX 
VON BRINCKEFS LAST CARD 

\ FTER firing his first random shot von Brincken 
•^^ noted with satisfaction that the sounds of his 
pursuers' approach had ceased. But in a few min- 
utes the chop of the machete began again. The 
location of the machetero had shifted. It was clear 
that whoever wielded the weapon was bearing around 
at his back. And the Dane soon divined that a plan 
to head off his escape was under way. He saw that 
he must determine his own course of action at once. 
He swore to himself that he would never be taken 
alive. He would do his best — or worst, if you will 
— to pick off his assailants. Bantry, especially, he 
desired to kill; for him von Brincken considered to 
be the author of his ill-fortunes. He hastily con- 
sidered the situation that confronted him. If he 
delayed until that industrious machetero worked his 
way around him he realized that whichever way he 
turned a gun would be waiting for him. What 
should he do ? Should he engage the enemy, in the 

hope that Bantry would show himself and offer him 
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his longed-for chance of reprisal? Perhaps such 
good-fortune was too remote to count upon. What, 
then, would be the result? He had no idea of the 
strength of the posse. The glimpse he had caught 
during the exchange of shots had shown him only 
two men. How many more had followed Bantry 
and the Kentuckian? Enough, no doubt — he re- 
flected — to make the odds overwhelmingly against 
him. Perhaps Bantry would remain behind cover. 
And it might happen that a bullet aimed by someone 
else would find its mark in himself and disable if it 
did not kill him. Von Brincken winced at that 
thought. Then, indeed, would he taste the bitterness 
of defeat. And Bantry would be left to claim Con- 
stance and gloat over him while he lay dying or — 
worse still — languished, wounded, in the death-cell 
of a Mexican jaiL He decided that that should never 
happen. Better to kill the girl at once and then turn 
his revolver upon himself — better that than to let 
his enemy triumph ! 

Von Brincken glanced quickly at Constance. He 
felt that she must read the thought that flashed across 
his mind. But she appeared stunned by the swiftly 
moving drama in which fate had given her a part 
She returned his look with eyes which seemed not 
to see him — which penetrated through and beyond 
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him as if her senses no longer grasped what was pass- 
ing. 

Her utter helplessness — the marks of suffering 
upon her face — the hunted look in her eyes — all 
those things suddenly touched some chord of his 
better nature and wrung from him a responsive ten- 
derness and a pity for her of which the man's 
enemies — or even his friends — would never have 
suspected him capable. 

Von Brincken was not afraid to die. And he had 
dispatched his share of souls into the Great Beyond 
before their time. But now he recoiled at the 
thought of sending a bullet crashing through her 
brain. He realized all at once that his old ambition 
to marry Constance had not been wholly mercenary. 
Interwoven with his motives of avarice there had 
been another which he had never suspected. Per- 
haps in the beginning that other impulse had been 
lacking. But it existed now ; and the sudden knowl- 
edge of its presence changed for the moment his 
whole philosophy of life. 

He loved her and he had not known it Now that 
the light of that great truth revealed itself the man 
saw his deeds in their true colors. He thought with 
a pang how all might have been different. It was 
his own fault that he was now a hunted thing, de- 
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spised and hated by honest men. But he had courted 
ruin. Bj his own acts he had brought disaster upon 
himself. 

He vowed, as he looked at Constance, that she 
should suffer no harm at his hands. His mind was 
made up. He drew nearer to her ; and before Con- 
stance knew what he was about he had taken her in 
his arms and kissed her full upon the mouth. 

Then he turned abruptly away. There was that 
industrious machete, still bent on his destruction. 
Von Brincken, holding his revolver in one hand, 
with the other backed Demonio into the trail. 

Meanwhile, under Bantry's direction the third 
Turale had cut a makeshift path which led to a point 
upon the trail opposite and slightly beyond but still 
not far from von Brincken's hiding-place. They had 
halted just inside the leafy screen that fringed the 
bridle-path, the random shot which the Dane had 
fired at the others having served them as a guide. 
Bantry parted the bushes carefully and scanned the 
green wall which concealed the fugitives. But he 
could see nothing. 

He had not been stationed long at his post before 
he heard something stirring in the thicket. He 
peered out and saw the brush moving. And in an- 
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other moment von Brincken was mounting his horse 
in the trail The Dane was not fifty yards away. 
He could not see his enemy; and Bantry might 
have shot him dead and ended the struggle once and 
for all. But he could not bring himself to fire from 
ambush. Such an act savored too much of mur- 
der. 

Covering von Brincken with his revolver he 
stepped into view. 

" It's no use ! Put up your hands, von 
Brincken ! " he called. 

He did not have to wait for his answer. Von 
Brincken spurred toward him, shooting as he came. 
And Bantry emptied his revolver at him. 

The crash of bullets ceased as abruptly as it began, 
as Demonio bore his master up the trail in a mighty 
burst of speed — for von Brincken had punished 
him fearfully. Bantry — half-dazed by the sudden- 
ness of the encounter and with the roar of the guns 
still in his ears — stood motionless and watched the 
Dane as his horse carried him around a curve in the 
path and out of sight. 

One thing Bantry saw clearly. Von Brincken 
reeled in his saddle like a drunken man as the stal- 
lion careened around the bend. The vision of that 
swaying figure fascinated him. He wondered how 
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long it would be before von Brincken pitched head- 
long out of his saddle. 

Then he roused himself. Someone was shouting 
— calling his name. It was Crittenden, still strug- 
gling to break his way through to the clearing. 

" All right ! '' Bantry answered. " He's gone — 
but he wonH get far, I'm thinkin'." It was his turn 
to shout then; and he called Constance's name re- 
peatedly as he ran back to the place where he had 
seen von Brincken step out upon the trail. 

In a moment more he was holding her safe in his 
arms. 

" Constance I '' he cried softly ; and both joy and 
concern were in his voice as she came to him. " Dear 
lady — you're safe? Tell me you're safe?" he 
begged. 

" Yes — yes I '' she whispered as she raised her 
swimming eyes to his. " But you're hurt 1 " she ex- 
claimed suddenly. 

" Not hurt — only happy 1 '' he told her. But he 
caught the fear that had come into her eyes; and 
looking down he saw a great crimson stain upon the 
brown of his khaki coat. His shoulder was soaked 
with blood. In the excitement of the moment he 
had not known that he was hit. " It can't be serious. 
Only a scratch! I don't feel it at all," he said 
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lightly. But her alarm was not to be stilled so 
easily. 

" You don't know ! " she protested. " It frightens 
me! Where are the others? You need help." 

" They'll be here soon," he told her. " There's 
Bob now, shouting to us." He took her hand and 
led her out of the thicket. Torrent, obviously mysti- 
fied at finding the trail deserted, was standing there 
alone. 

" Where's Father ? " Constance asked. And then 
she broke down and sobbed as if she would never stop. 
She had known Bob all her life. He had always 
been like a brother to her; and now she turned to 
him instmctively. 

Bantry left them together then. And running 
back to the place where they had tied the horses he 
mounted and started on in the direction in which 
von Brincken had fled. 

He had not far to ride. Soon he saw the dun 
stallion ahead of him, riderless and grazing at the 
side of the bridle-path. His master sprawled in the 
trail close by. 

Bantry rode up to the prostrate form. 

" Von Brincken ! " he called. 

There was no response. 

He dismounted then. Von Brincken lay face 
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down, with one arm twisted under him. Bantry bent 
down and turned him over. A groan greeted his 
action; and Bantry raised the great blond head and 
spoke to him again. 

The wounded man looked at Bantry. He said 
never a word, but unfathomable hate and animosity 
flamed in his blazing eyes. He reached a hand to 
his side; but his holster was empty. When he fell 
his revolver had slipped from his nerveless fingers. 

" So — this is the end," he said. " I am done 
for. ... I hoped to take you with me." 

" Are you in pain ? " Bantry asked him. " Are 
you suffering, von Brincken ? " 

The Dane's lips formed the word " No ! " But his 
face belied his answer. 

" Tell me where you are hit," Bantry said. There 
was not much blood on von Brincken's clothes and 
Bantry guessed that he was torn inside /ind bleeding 
internally. 

" Never mind about me," von Brincken told him. 

" But I want to help you," Bantry said. " I am 
sorry this had to happen." It did indeed seem a 
pity that von Brincken's strong body should have 
been transformed into that poor broken thing. 

" Keep your sympathy," von Brincken said. " I 
would have killed you gladly if I could — and spat 
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in jour dead face. But my luck left me. It 
changed when you came to Las Deliciaeu You've 
won — everything/' He paused and with an effort 
raised himself upon his elbow. *^ To the victor — 
the spoils I I congratulate you/' he said. *^ And at 
the same time I wish you luck — the luck I did not 
have." He fell back then as his arm gave way be- 
neath him. His voice had become fainter as he 
spoke. 

" Don't try to talk." Bantry saw that he was 
growing weaker. But von Brincken motioned to him 
to bend nearer. 

"Luck — ^" he whispered — "you will need that 
You will marry Miss Thome. Oh ! it is inevitable," 
he insisted, as Bantry tried to stop him. " To me it 
would not have mattered. I am a European. . . . 
One color is as good as another in my country. . . • 
There is no stigma." . . . 

Bantry thought his mind was wandering. 

" What can I do for you, von Brincken ? " he asked. 

But the Dane did not seem to hear him. His eyes 
rolled in their sockets and his arms twitched convul- 
sively. 

The spasm passed ; and the dying man roused him- 
self again. A string of curses streamed from his 
mouth as he looked at Bantry malevolently. 
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"What did I say a moment ago?" ho aaked, 
quieter again. 

" You wished me luck," Bantiy said. He could 
forgive anything the Dane said to him now. 

Von Brincken swore again. 

" You will marry the girl, will you ? Then I hope 
to hell that it happens to you. It is quite likely. 
But if I could feel sure of it I could die happy." 

" What's that ? " Bantry asked him. 

" You don't know ? " Von Brincken laughed hor- 
ribly. " What a joke to die and leave you in igno- 
rance 1 . . . No ! " he said suddenly. " Come closer. 
Bend lower. I want to see your face when you hear 
— so I can remember it and still laugh — later." 
There was a fierce delight in his eyes as he looked 
full into Bantry's face. " Listen ! " he whispered. 
" Thome's wife was a Haitian. You know what 
that means — black blood ! I don't need to tell you. 
It skips a generation or two, sometimes, without 
cropping out. Then there'll be a black one in the 
next litter — you've seen cases like that" 

Bantry bent still nearer the man. 

" Von Brincken ! Don't go before your Maker 
with a lie on your lips! Do you think I could be- 
lieve that Constance — good Godl No! It's not 
true ! " 
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" It is/' von Brincken answered. " As I'm near 
death I swear it is the truth. That girl back there 
is light enou^ but she is touched with the tar-brush 
just the sama . • • Have you not noticed that her 
mother is never mentioned? So — you know why, 
now. She was white — but she had a brother who 
showed the nigger in him. Tve seen him — he was 
the color of cafe con leche — coffee and milk. But 
the girl never knew. Lucky for her that her mother 
died before there were any more children ! '' He 
put a hand on Bantry's arm. *^ Ah ! what wouldn't 
I give to see you with a pickaninny on your knee ! " 
He laughed again — horrible, silent laughter, it was ; 
then fell back in the path. 

When the others came up he was dead. 

Bantry, standing there sadly and looking down at 
all that was left of that once dashing figure, could 
not but envy von Brincken his fate. Only a few 
minutes before Bantry had thought he had found 
lasting happiness. But how quickly had it been 
snatched away from him 1 Von Brincken was merci- 
fully dead; while he still lived to face eternal tor- 
ment 



CHAPTER XX 
CLOUDS AND DARKNESS 

/^NE need not stay long in Paradise — before 
^^ being cast out again — to make the rest of the 
world look different ever after. Bantry had had one 
short glimpse of the Garden. And now all else was 
gray by contrast. Let the sun beat its brightest 
upon the face of the land — for him the days were 
drab and cheerless. 

As for Constance — her adventure had proved too 
much for her. The exposure and hardship that it 
involved, together with the nervous strain, had 
thrown her into a fever. For a week she lay in her 
bed — delirious much of the time — before her 
strength began to return. 

Meanwhile Bantry kept away from Thome's 
house. There was work to be done, and he drove 
himself to his tasks ; but he could not bring himself 
to speak of Constance to anyone, least of all to her 
father. Fortunately Thorne did not visit the office 
during Constance's illness, for there was no one else 
he would trust to care for her. So Bantry stuck to 
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his post^ torn all the time by an agony of soul the 
like of which he had never conceived before. 

He had returned to the mill, on the day that von 
Brincken died, only to find that Martinez and 
Blanco, with sundry other of the Dane's lesser satel- 
lites, had taken French leave. The news of the dis- 
covery of von Brincken's guilt and his immediate 
flight was all they stayed to hear. They had seen 
the posse start out ; and its air of determination had 
decided them. They had no desire to draw the scru- 
tiny of those grim eyes upon themselves, with no 
von Brincken to defend them. 

Bantry was glad they had gone. He had killed 
a man and he had had enough of violence. The de- 
sire to punish the minor criminals had died within 
him. 

It was two days after von Brincken's death that 
the girl Carlota came to the office and asked to see 
the administrador. Bantry bade her come in. And 
the story that she unfolded as she sat beside his desk 
confirmed all the suspicions which he and Torrent 
had long harbored against the Dane and his accom- 
plices. 

Immediately upon assuming the managership von 
Brincken had organized a clique to carry out his 
plans for robbing the Company. At some previous 
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stage of his career he and Martinez had been part- 
ners in the cattle business in northern Mexico. Thej 
did not raise cattle. That arduous task they left to 
others. What they did was to act as a " fence *^ for 
stolen stock. But at last they had incurred the dis- 
favor of 8ome dignitary - paid him less hush- 
money than he demanded — and were obliged to 
seek new and safer fields. As soon as the oppor- 
tunity offered, von Brincken lost no time in sum- 
moning his fellow rogue to Las Delicias and for a 
year they had mulcted the Company with impunity. 
The war only gave them additional favorable occa- 
sions for pillage. Though not all of the roving 
bands which levied tribute from the Company had 
acted under von Brincken's orders, the Dane had 
made the military method serve him when it suited 
his convenience. When Bantry inquired about the 
Mexican to whom he had sold von Brincken's horse, 
Carlota smiled for the first — and the only — time 
during her stay. 

" Si ! The own brother of Martinez ! " she said. 
" It was a joke that did not please Eodolfo." At 
her mention of von Brincken's name Carlota's 
laughter died away. And she did not smile again. 

She told Bantry of the night when von Brincken 
had come and upbraided the Mexicans for not set- 
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ting fire to the fields ; of the stones dropped into the 
cane-car; and of the elaborate plans the Dane had 
laid to bum the fields. 

" But the rain came and put out the fire. I shall 
never forget how angry he was that night/' Carlota 
said. 

" But Pina ? Do you know why von Brincken 
killed him ? " Bantry asked her. 

" Ah I that silly little man 1 He did not under- 
stand Eodolf 0. He did not know how dangerous he 
was. You sent Pina away. But he came back after 
a time. He thought Rodolfo should still givQ him 
money. And when Kodolfo refused he threatened 
to go to you and tell you all. . . . What could one 
do?'* Carlota shrugged her sleek shoulders. It 
was clear that according to her code von Brincken 
had chosen the only reasonable course. 

" Why do you tell me these things now ? '' Bantry 
asked her. 

'' Fuji " Contempt was written large upon Car- 
lota's face. "Why should I keep back anything 
now ? They left me to look out for myself. I asked 
Pedro what I was going to eat, with no money. He 
said Eodolf would send for me, later. Imbecile that 
I was, I believed him. I did not know that even 
then Eodolf o had taken the American girl with him. 
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. . . I know now that he had no thought of me." 
Hatred — primitive, intense — smoldered in Car- 
lota's dark eyes. " Puf! I wish that I could have 
seen him when he died, to tell him what I thought 
of him." 

" What are you going to do now ? " 

''Ay! Unfortunate that I am — I do not know," 
she replied. " The old woman whom you saw that 
night when I first had the pleasure of meeting you — 
she says I am a little fool to let myself be disturbed, 
when I am yoimg and pretty and the world is full of 
caballeros. Pobrecita! The poor little old woman! 
I do not know what will become of her/' Carlota 
said. " She is the lady-mother — the senora madre 
— of Blanco. She can make marvelous tortillas. 
They melt in one's mouth." 

" Have you friends anywhere — the two of you ? " 
Bantry asked her. 

'' Sil In Saltillo — but that is far away." 

" I'll send you there — " Bantry told her — " both 
of you, if you want to go." 

Carlota brightened perceptibly. 

" You are very amiable," she exclaimed. " The 
old woman will go back to her people. It is better 
so. . . . For myself — I am not sure. The owner 
of The Dove of Castile — you know the bakery ? — 
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has spoken to ma • • • I have not made up mj 
mind.^\ . • . 



Two weeks had passed since yon Brinoken's death 
and Las Delicias had become adjusted to the routine 
of work once more. Freed of the machinations of 
the Dane and his fellow conspirators^ under Bantry's 
reorganization the great estate soon resolved itself 
into a smoothly running enterprise. Bantiy had put 
new men into the places left vacant bjr the renegades. 
And to Torrent's surprise it was a Mexican — and 
not himself — who fell heir to Martinez's berth. 
Bob remembered that Bantrj had distinctly promised 
him that he should again be fieldnauperintendent. 
And though he said nothing of his disappointment^ 
he was none the less chagrined because he had not 
been reinstated. 

But the mystery was soon solved for him. One 
morning Bantry called him into his office. 

" Sit down, Bob ! I want to talk to you," Bantry 
said. " How would you like to be administradorf " 
he asked suddenly. 

Torrent looked at him in amazement 

" What do you mean ? " he exclaimed. 

" Just what I say," Bantry said. " You know I 
told you that you would get your old job back all in 
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good time. . . . You won't object to havin' a better 

one ? " 

" What will you do ? " 

" Oh ! my work's done here. There's no reason 
why you can't manage Las Delicias. I'm leavin'." 

" The deuce you are ! " Torrent said. " What's 
that for i " 

Bantiy gazed out of the window for a brief time 
before replying. 

" Oh ! I'm restless. Things will be too quiet for 
me here. I'm a rolling stone, you know — simply 
have to move on and get a change of scene now and 
then." 

" Mr. Thome won't let you go," Torrent told him. 

" He knows it already," Bantry answered. " He 
told me I might speak to you — ^" 

"Now — now — don't be in a hurry! Wait a 
while! Confound it! you've simply got to stay. 
Why ! the moment things are running like clock-work 
you want to leave." 

" That's just the trouble ! " Bantry explained with 
a smile. " The monotony of the place would get on 
my nerves frightfully. I'd become irritable — you 
don't know how disagreeable I am when I get into 
that state. You'd be as eager to have me go then 
as you are to have me stay now." 
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" DidnH Mr. Thome object ? " 

^^ Hm — he didn't exactly urge me to go/* Bantry 
admitted. He did not tell Torrent that Thome had 
labored with him the ni^t before until the small 
hours, in the effort to change his decision. Thome 
had offered him every inducement — an increase of 
salary, and stock in the Company — but Bantry had 
never wavered once. 

" Forget it ! " Bob urged. 

"No!" 

" You must 1 '' 

" No, Bob ! I'm going. And I want you to 
promise to take my place. I want you to agree to 
it now, before you leave this roouL It's a good 
<shance for you. Not many men of your age land 
such berths. You've the ability and you've had the 
training to make you suocessf uL And you'll be doin' 
me a great favor if you'll say * Yes ! ' " 

Torrent saw that his mind was made up. 

" All right ! " he said, albeit with reluctance. " I 
agree. But I'm sorry. I can't help hoping you'll 
reconsider." 

Bantry shook his head. 

" Thank you. Bob ! It's good to know one has 
friends like you. There's many a man placed as 
you are who would be only too glad to move up a 
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peg. But I'm positive you'd rather I'd stay, even if 
you had to stick here in the office forever." He held 
out his hand and shook Bob's warmly. 

" When are you going ? " Torrent inquired. 

" The day after to-morrow." 

" As soon as that ! " 

"Yes. There's no need of my delayin\ Ypu 
know the game here." 

So that matter was settled. But there still re- 
mained for Bantry one other thing to be accom- 
plished: he must bid Constance good-by. He sat 
alone in his sitting-room. He shrank from the or- 
deal. What could he say to her? What must she 
think of him — after that pregnant moment when he 
had held her close to him and whispered — he 
scarcely knew what — to her ? 

And now he was running away ! He was a coward 
— he told himself in his despair — a coward like 
Martinez, and Blanco, and the rest. He hated him- 
self — and yet what other course was left for him ? 
He loved Constance. The knowledge had swept over 
him in that instant when he found her in the thicket, 
frightened, wan, and trembling. And, to his joy,, 
she had come to him, with lips parted and her trust- 
ing eyes seeking his. She had turned to him for 
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comfort and protection. And now he was leaving 
her — casting her off from him like a person un- 
clean — and all through no fault of hers. He 
wanted her; and yet he must leave her! Never 
again to see her! nor hear her voice! nor touch her 
hand ! The lips he had kissed — they would never 
be his again! And from trusting him, honoring 
him, cherishing him — as she must have done in that 
all-too-short time — she would put him out of the 
sanctuary of her heart, branded forever as all that is 
contemptible in a man. 

Perhaps that hideous knowledge which von 
Brincken had revealed to him had been sent him by 
the Almighty as a test of his manhood. He loved 
her. And he would have said, when he held her in 
his arms, that he loved her enough to make any sacri- 
fice for her. But now he recognized his own little- 
ness. He saw his own soul stripped bare and the 
vision revolted him. 

Again and again Bantry asked himself if von 
Brincken had lied. The spectacle enacted in the 
mountains came back to him repeatedly. He saw the 
narrow trail, canon-like between the walls of the 
forest, where von Brincken lay dying while he bent 
over him. Von Brincken hated him. No one looking 
into the man's eyes could have doubted that. But 
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Bantry could not believe that the most abandoned 
wretch would utter a lie at that supreme moment, when 
he stood at the very threshold of the hereafter. No ! 
Much as he wanted to believe von Srincken's story 
false, he could not persuade himself that it was un- 
true. Nor could he go to anyone else — to Constance, 
to her father, or to Torrent — and ask to have his 
mind rid of its dreadful incubus. 

Constance — according to von Srincken — was 
ignorant of the blot upon the family scutcheon. . . • 
Could he go to Thome and ask him whether his 
daughter had colored blood in her veins? Such a 
move was unthinkabla • • • He reflected that Tor- 
rent might — or might not — know the truth. But 
in either event. Bob was almost like a son to Thome ; 
and what he could not ask Thome Bantry felt he 
must not ask Torrent. . . . He realized with an in- 
tense bitterness into what an impasse he had been 
driven. 

To a Jamaican — or one who has lived in that 
garden spot of the Antilles — Bantry's anguish, his 
despair, must be quite understandable. The Ban- 
trys, settling in Jamaica, had proved themselves to 
be of an adaptable sort. Exotics though they were, 
they had fallen easily into all the ways of the other 
white islanders — or to be exact, into all of them 
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except one. They had always gone back to Ireland 
for their wives. It was not so with many of the 
other colonists. While the younger Bantrys were in- 
variably sent to the " Old Country " to be educated, 
their one-time playfellows stayed at home, fell in 
love with maidens whose forefathers had emigrated 
to Jamaica a century (or two) before, married, and 

— so to speak — lived happily ever after with noth- 
ing more serious than the ordinary trifling marital 
difficulties to mar their placid existence in that land 
where no white man ever exerts himself. Nothing 

— that is to say — to ruffle the calm in that back- 
water of the world, unless . . . welll sometime a 
boy might come along who showed just the suggestion 
of thickness in the lips, or a rebellious twist of the 
hair, or a peculiar pinkness about the finger-nails. 
Or it might be that so little a thing as the slant of 
the nostril marked the child as not quite like its 
brothers and sisters. Such occurrences are bound to 
be disconcerting, even in the best of families. 

In the face of such mishaps the Bantrys had al- 
ways prided themselves that their stock had remained 
pure. It was a precept which had been drilled into 
Valentine Bantry — as into his brothers and cousins 
likewise — that there were good and valid reasons 
why one might not wed except he went across the 
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seas for his bride. And it had been duly impressed 
upon him that if he violated the family code he might 
expect to become inevitably and irretrievably an out- 
cast from his people. 

As a youngster at home, therefore, Bantry had 
steered clear of complications. It had not been diffi- 
cult for him, with the mixed bloods of the island per- 
petually held up to him as anathema. And his stay 
in Haiti had only served to implant more firmly the 
deeply rooted aversion whose seeds his forbears had 
sown. Bantry knew that the tar-brush had smeared 
Haiti from one end to the other. He had seen men 
— decent, Grod-f earing Anglo-Saxons or Celts — bait 
Destiny by marrying some attractive demoiselle. 
And more than once he had caught a glimpse of 
purgatory as he surprised some Benedict watching 
his child at play upon the floor. For often the dread 
taint may not reveal itself except as a child de- 
velops. 

If anyone had asked Bantry his opinion of a Brit- 
isher or an American who married a Haitian girl the 
most charitable answer he could have given would 
have characterized the man as insane. And now he 
was inexpressibly shocked at the discovery that 
Thome had been guilty of that very madness. 

He reflected that Constance did not show the least 
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trace of the African, She was of a type nnqxiestion- 
ably blonde. Her hair was red-gold^ her eyes hazel, 
and her skin — except where exposed to the sun — 
was more than ordinarily clear. Bnt Bantry had 
seen such instances before^ where one child had in- 
herited the physical traits of its Caucasian father^ 
while the next had shown distinct negroid features, 
transmitted through a mother of mixed blood in 
whom only the French type was discernible. 

Ever since von Brincken had told him the terrible 
news such thoughts as these had crowded insistently 
into the stream of his consciousness. During all the 
long days they had tormented him; and at night 
they were still present. When he did occasionally 
succeed in falling asleep, they only marshaled them- 
selves anew in a distorted, grotesque array to harass 
him imtil he awoke, bewildered, agitated, almost 
crushed by the calamity that had overtaken him. 
His great adventure had proved a tragedy. 

Bantry had come to dread the nights. In the day- 
time he could at least see the situation as it was. 
But as he tossed in agony through the long hours of 
darkness all his grief and horror and hopelessness 
were only intensified, unrelieved as they were by 
any interrupting train of passing thought. And 
each morning he had risen only the more convinced 
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that there was no solution of his problem — none 
save the one he had decided upon. 

K his departure caused Constance sorrow he be- 
lieved that the very fact of his leaving, after what 
had passed between them, would soon convert her 
anguish to revulsion. Contempt, at the least, must 
replace her former feelings toward him. And if any 
wounds should remain in her heart he told himself 
that as the weeks grew into years, in the end Time 
the great healer would effectually remove the scars. 



OHAPTEE XXI 

ALL IS CLEAR 

/^N" the morrow Bantry steeled himself to meet 
^^ the crisis. He determined to see Constance 
that day. Her father must have told her that he was 
leaving. And doubtless she already regarded him 
with contempt. He could not see how it could be 
otherwise. Well 1 bitter as the thought was, he must 
endure it, not only for the moment, but for so long 
as he lived. He felt that no matter where he went 
or what befell him he should never be rid of ignominy 
and humiliation. Others would not be aware per- 
haps of what had happened; but that circumstance 
would only be an added thorn in his flesh. Hitherto 
he had always been able to hold up his head among 
men, conscious that whatever his shortcomings might 
be he was at least exactly what he seemed. But now 
he would forever more bear the brand of coward, in- 
visible to his fellows but stamped nevertheless un- 
alterably upon his soul, to torment him unto the end. 

It seemed to Bantry as he walked to Thome's 

300 
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house that afternoon, that every incident of recent 
weeks had been arranged for his undoing. Why had 
he been allowed to live? he asked himself fiercely. 
What evil genius had prompted him to turn back 
when he had hesitated in the court-yard of the jail? 
That shot of von Brincken's — instead of merely 
grazing his shoulder, why had it not found his heart ? 
A matter of a few inches had intervened between 
him and death ; and he had been spared — for this ! 
He recalled a dozen occasions when his life had himg 
upon a thread. Had any one of those crises been 
ordered otherwise Constance would have been saved 
the shame of which he had been the instrument. 
For what woman would not find ignominy in being 
loved and then deserted by him in whom she had 
placed her trust ? 

In answer to his summons Smitsu appeared at 
Thome's door and soon Bantry found himself shak- 
ing hands with Constance. He wondered that she 
could hold hers out to him. She looked pale and 
wistful; and Bantry's heart went out to her. He 
felt even more keenly than before the wonderful truth 
that he loved her, and that she had cared for him. 

Her eyes told him that she was hurt ; but they held 
no trace of anger or resentment. And the kindliness 
in them was unmistakable. As Bantry looked into 
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her face he was more than ever stirred by the con- 
sciousness of guilt. A dozen queries filled his mind. 
He loved her; and does not love mean service — 
sacrifice? If he loved her as she deserved to be 
loved would he not be ready — even glad — to rise 
above his prejudices, ingrained though they were; 
as much a part of him as his own flesh ; drawn in 
with his mother^s milk ? Should he permit his man- 
made limitations to throttle the God-given instincts 
within him? What if he obeyed the mandates of 
his race ? He would have done his part in establish- 
ing the destiny which his fathers had decreed, but at 
what a cost ! For what shall it profit a man, if he 
shall gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? 

Constance saw that he was greatly troubled. She 
had herself passed many a sorrowful hour since her 
father had told her that Bantry was going away. 
She had thought that he cared for her. And she 
knew that she loved him. She had discovered that, 
when Bantry had lain in jail with the danger of the 
death penalty hanging over him. And as the vision 
of his face, the tenderness of his voice, when he had 
come to her in the wilderness, returned to her, she 
was again convinced that for the moment, at least, 
he had held her precious. 

She wondered what had changed him; what mo- 
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tive had impelled him to leaye her almost as soon 
as they had found each other. She racked her brain 
for a reason; but one by one she discarded the only 
solutions that presented themselves. One by one she 
rejected them, until at last there was left only the 
humiliating theory that Bantry's display of affection 
had been due to a mere transitory emotion — a fleet- 
ing fondness based possibly upon pity. She decided 
that after the tension of those fateful days had slack- 
ened, sober reflection had shown Bantry his error. 
She did not blame him. He had performed services 
for her such as only a brave gentleman could have 
rendered. And if for a moment he had blundered 
— if some chance influence had misled him — she 
considered him no less a man for having been honest 
with himself. 

As Constance held out a welcoming hand to her 
caller she vowed that no word or act of hers should 
reveal the agitation that she felt. 

In the brief but searching look that passed between 
those two as they clasped hands, each sought to read 
the thought that lay behind the other's eyes. And as 
Bantry gazed into her face the realization rushed 
over him that he had all but thrown away the most 
sacred gift that a man can have. 

" Constance ! " he said ; and in that one word — 
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her blessed name — there was a whole world of con- 
trition and tenderness and love. In another moment 
his arms held her close; and Bantry thanked God 
that he had seen the way to honor and to happiness 
before it was too late. 

Constance looked up at him and in her eyes there 
was a light that shone for him alone. 

" Dear lady — can you still believe in me ? " he 
asked her. 

She smiled at him, though her eyes were brim- 
ming. 

" How could I help believing — knowing you as I 
do ? " she said. 

" Ah ! But you donH know me ! I haven't known 
myself," he told her. ^* And I'm not sure that you 
ought to believe in me. I don't deserve it — " 

" You wonderful man ! You're everything that's 
fine and honorable and brave ! " 

Her words made Bantry wince. There was still 
something that stood in the way of his complete hap- 
piness. Much as he wanted to, he could not confess 
to her the doubts that had assailed him. He could 
not tell her. He was convinced of the truth of von 
Brincken's assertion that Constance was unaware of 
the skeleton rattling about in the Thomes' family 
cupboard. To make a clean breast of the whole 
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affair — to acknowledge how nearly he had come to 
denying his love and deserting her — would only be 
to subject Constance to needless terror. He was 
determined that it should be his great aim to fend 
her from any knowledge of the enormity upon which 
he had stumbled. 

" I'll always try to be worthy of your trust," he 
said. " I need your love to help me — all you can 
give — 

" You have it/^ she replied. " You must never 
doubt that — no matter what happens! No matter 
where you are — where you may go — ^^ 

" Your father's told you ? '' 

Constance nodded. 

" It won't be for long, please God ! " he said. " I 
thought it was going to be forever, I thought — 1 
can't tell you what — " 

" Don't try 1 " His distress hurt her. " I love 
you and I trust you. Is not that enough ? " 

" It's everything ! " he declared, as he kissed her. 

" But you're going so soon ! " she exclaimed as 
she slipped from his embrace. She felt shy all at 
once, despite the reverence in his caress. 

" Don't I know it ! " he answered, with a voice full 
of regret. "And to think of all these days I've 
wasted ! " 
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" You mean — you might have gone before ? " 
she asked wickedly. 

" Don't be cruel — though I deserve it ! ^' he pro- 
tested, following her to the wicker divan where she 
had seated herself. He dropped down beside her. 
" I'm determined to make the most of the short time 
that remains," he declared, boldly putting his arm 
-about her. 

" So I see," she observed. 

But he was in no wise disconcerted by the remark. 

" There is so much that I want to say to you," he 
eontinued. " And after I'm gone there'll be no end 
of things that I've forgotten, popping into my mind 
<;ontinually — for you'll never be out of it." 

" How long will it be ? " Constance asked him. 

" i!Tot a minute longer than I can help ! " he prom- 
ised. " I don't know, now. But I must see you 
by Fall at the latest. Until I can get to some place 
where there's a decent jeweler's shop will you wear 
this ? " He took off the ring that he wore — his sole 
bit of finery — and slipped it upon her third finger. 

" Oh ! what is it ? " she cried, examining the an- 
tique trinket 

" It's Moorish," he explained. " I picked it up 
in Tampico. I suppose it's been kicking about the 
^Spanish Main since buccaneer days." 
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" I love it ! No girl ever had a more beautiful 

gift." 

" It's not half good enough for you," he protested. 

" I want you to have something of mine," she said, 
" some token so that you wonH forget me." 

" No danger of that ! " 

" I want you to," she repeated. " Let me think. 
. . . Oh! I know. This!" She touched the 
locket at her throat. "Would you wear it — if I 
asked you to? You wouldn't think it too effem- 
inate ? " 

He smiled. 

" I'll be proud to carry it if you want me to," he 
assured her. 

" It's my most treasured possession," she informed 
him. " I wear it half the time." 

" I shall feel that it's a part of you." 

" It was my mother's," she explained. 

" Oh ! Your mother's ? " A strange irony in 
that! But nevertheless he would humor her. He 
would wear the bauble, as he had said. 

" My father gave it to her when I was bom. And 
she wore it until she died. See ! Here is her pic- 
ture — and mine, taken when I was a baby." 

Bantry looked at the locket which she had opened 
for him to see, though he dreaded to gaze upon the 
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likeness of the bride Thome had found for himself. 
To his surprise it was a delicately chiseled face that 
met his eyes. The features were those of a lady — a 
patrician. Though the colors still showed that the 
subject of the miniature had been a brunette, there 
was not the slightest suggestion of what he had 
feared to look upon. 

" I've always been sorry not to be like her," Con- 
stance said. " She was beautiful — don't you 
think ? '' 

" Yes — and so I think you are beautiful, too." 

Constance shook her head. 

" Not like her ! " she said. " Not in that Gallic 
way ! My mother was of French descent. She was 
bom in New Orleans. Her people had lived in 
Louisiana for generations. They were planters. 
But when the Civil War came the Yankees burned 
their mills — destroyed everything — and they went 
to Haiti. It was there that Father met Mother and 
fell in love with her." She told Bantry the name of 
her mother's family. It was one well known in the 
annals of the sugar-industry. Bantry had heard it 
often; and he was just familiar enough with affairs 
in the States to know that the line had furnished its 
share of Southem men of mark. 

In a flash he saw how his prejudices had blinded 
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him. No fear that that family — long established 
in the South — had been guilty of any indiscreet 
alliances in Haiti ! He realized how gullible he had 
been. It amazed him that he had so easily fallen a 
victim to von Brincken's wiles. For he knew at last 
that the Dane's story was pure fabrication. . . . He 
thanked God that it was so. . • . And now he was 
free to tell Constance of the hideous phantom that 
had stood between them. Unsubstantial as it had 
proved, for him it had been the grimmest of realities. 
Even then, dissipated beneath the light of actual 
facts, the remembrance of it still remained to mock 
him. 

In a few minutes more Bantry had spread before 
Constance the record of his folly. He did not spare 
himself in the telling. Arid when he had finished he 
said to her — 

" Perhaps you'll think me unworthy of you now. 
But I had to explain to you when I saw that it was 
a lie. I couldn't go away without telling you. I'd 
have felt — always — that I was concealing some- 
thing from you — something which might revolt you, 
if you only knew." 

He paused ; and in the interval Constance slipped 
her arms about his neck. In her eyes shone a light 
of exceeding tenderness. 
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" And believing that, you still wanted me ! " She 
was inexpressibly touched. 

" You're too good to me ! " Bantry told her, with 
a sober sense of his unworthiness. 

She silenced him quickly. How could he say more 
with her mouth held up to his ? 

When the two lovers told Thome of their new- 
found happiness — as they did that very day — the 
news both delighted and surprised him. 

" Bless me I I never dreamed it ! '^ he declared. 

" Of course you didn't — you dear, stupid old 
thing ! " Constance said. 

" When did this happen ? " he asked, when he had 
kissed her and had gripped Bantry's hand. 

" Oh I a long time ago — two hours, at least, wasn't 
it ? " She looked at Bantry. 

He nodded, smiling. 

Thome laughed. 

" No wonder I didn't know ! " he exclaimed. 
'' Well ! well ! I'm glad — no need to tell you that ! " 
he added, beaming upon them both. " And you're 
going to stay here now, naturally ? " he said to Ban- 
try. 

But to his dismay Bantry told him that he ex- 
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pected to leaye on the following day^ as he had 
planned. 

" You're not going to allow that, Constance ? " 

" He won't be dissuaded, Father." 

"Why not?" Thome asked Bantry. "You'll 
have to give me a mighty good reason to convince 
me." 

" There's Bob — ^" Bantry reminded him. 

" Bob would be delighted." 

" No — he's in charge now. I don't want him to 
be an Indian giver. I couldn't take his place away 
from him," Bantry said. And the older man saw 
that it was useless to argue with him on that 
score. 

" All right ! " he said. " Then you're coming 
home with us. You're coming to New York. We're 
starting back next week. I've just been talking to 
Bob about it. You can't get away from us. If Con- 
stance hasn't been able to persuade you, I will. I 
need a man like you. You shall not leave me as 
you did Caton. You're my right-hand man from 
now on — for so much time as Constance will spare 
you. . . . No! It's no use to object 1 I won't listen 
to you." Thome stood in the doorway now. " It's 
all settled! There's a party of three sailing from 
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Vera Cruz a week from to-morrow I " And with that 
he executed a masterly retreat. 

It was ahnost time for the Northern Express to 
start. Constance, with her father and Bantry, stood 
on the steps of their car while they exchanged final 
good-bys with the knot of people gathered on the 
station-platform. The conductor was already look- 
ing at his watch when a boy thrust a telegram into 
Torrent's hand. It was addressed to Thome, and 
Bob passed it up to him. Thome tore it open. It 
was from the American minister at Copenhagen — 
an answer to a message Thome had sent him a week 
before. He read it hurriedly and then handed it to 
the others. Its contents supplied a fitting end to 
the record of Bantry's stay at Las Delicias. 

"Rudolph von Brincken identified as deserting lieutenant 
Danish army. Wanted for misappropriating funds. Other 
irregularities. If any information, send war office. 

"Danielson.'* 

The conductor had closed his watch with a snap. 
He waved his hand to the engineer. The beU rang. 
And there was a chorus of farewells. Then a short, 
squatty figure swung onto the lowest step. It was 
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Smitsu ; and as Torrent shook his firm brown hand its 
owner divulged a parting confidence, 

" Many different kinds of gentleman — ^^ he de- 
clared. " Mr. Bantry regular gentleman ! '* 
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